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Paint this Fall! 


The cold, wet Spring was a great disappointment as 
a painting season, Many were afraid to risk having the 
work done in the wet, and postponed it. 

Fall is in many respects an ideal time for painting. 
No frost or moisture below the painted surface to seep 
out and ruin the paint film. 

We strongly recommend painting in the Fall; but 
read our book first. 

It is easy to know the vital points about paint—what 
the best wearing materials are and, how to test them; 
what colors harmonize and what ones are the most 
durable; why ochre is very bad for priming and why 
both white lead and linseed oil’ must be free from 
adulteration, 

These points and many others clearly,and interest- 
ingly explained in the booklet, “A Talk on Paint.” It 
will cost you nothing and may prove valuable to 
you. We have many letters from 
house-owners thanking us very heartily 
for it. Address Department I. D. 

Meantime remember that the Dutch Boy Painter on 
the side of a keg is a guaranty that Pure White Lead 
will be found within, 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPAIY 


in whichever of the follow- 
ing cities is mearest you: 


New York, Boston, Buffalo, Cleveland, 
Cincinnati, Chicago, St. Louis. 
Philadelphia (John T. Lewis 
& Bros. Co.); Pittsburgh 
(National Lead & Oil Co.) 





Money-saving and health-protect- 
ing plumbing is also of vital interest 
to property owners. Send for booklet, 
‘Good Plumbing.” 
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‘Miss Zona Gale’s stories of The Loves of Pelieas and Etarre 


There is depth as well as daintiness in the charm of the adventures of these lovers whose hearts 
have not aged even at their golden wedding time. eady this week. Cloth, 12mo, $1.50. 


Mr. Jack London's new Alaskan Stories, Love of Life 
Clear cut, vigorous stories of the kind which show Mr. Jack London at his best. 
Cloth, 12mo, $1.50. 


Mr. James Morgan’s Theodore Roosevelt: The Boy and The Man 


Mr. Roosevelt is the most talked of man in the world just now; “Teddy” is the hero dearest to 
the American boy; this straightforward, impartial account of his life up to the present time will 
interest every boy and most men. Illustrated fully from photographs, etc. Cloth, $1.§0 


Mr. Alfred Ollivant, author of ‘‘ Bob, Son of Battle,” writes 


Redcoat Captain, A Story or THatT CounTRY 


It is a book to be read to children by such of their elders as still hold citizenship in the dear lané 
of “‘make-believe.” Illuminated by Granam Rosertson. Cloth, $1.50. 


Mr. A. J. Church’s rendering of The Iliad for Boys and Girls 


No renderings of the classic ms have been more successful than those by Mr. Church. This- 
one is uniform with “The Odyssey for Boys and Girls,” issued last year. 
Illustrated in Colors. Cloth, $1.50. 


Prof. Thomas D. Seymour’s Life in the Homeric Age 


is based upon years of careful study of the Homeric poems with a view to reconstructing from 
their evidence the life of the Homeric age. 
With many illustrations, maps, etc. Cloth, 8vo, $4.00 net. 


Dr. Henry C. Lea’s History of the Inquisition of Spain : 


Dr. Lea’s great work, describing one of the most remarkable institutions that ever changed both 
the history of a nation and the character of its inhabitants, is now complete. 
Four volumes, cloth, 8vo, $10.00 net for the set. 


The Christ That Is To Be, by the author of 


“Pro Christo et Ecclesia” is described as a series of successive efforts to think what the gosnel of 
_Jesus really is. ‘loth, 12mo, $1.50 net; by mail, $1.67. 


William Butler Yeats’s Dramatical Poems 


This volume, together with the “Lyrical Poems,” in uniform binding, comprises all of Mr. Yeats’s 
poetical work, thus far, which he cares to preserve. 
Cloth, 12mo, decorated cover, $1.75 net; by mail, $1.87. 


Lexicon to the English Poetical Works of John Miiton 
By Laura E. Locxwoop, Ph.D. (Yale), Associate Professor of the English Language in Wellesley 
College. Cloth, 8vo. Ready this week. 
Mr. Henry S. Haines’s Rallway Corporations as Public Servants 


~ | the author of “Restrictive Railway Legislation.” Mr. Haines’s large experience as a railway 
official makes it possible for him“to argue fairly and strongly, from abundant information. — 
Cloth, r2mo, $1.50 net; by mail, $1.62. 


British Colonial Policy, 1754-1765 Ready this week. 
By Georce Louis Beer. It is a study of a critical decade in history, largely from sources not 
easily accessible, and hence too long neglected. Cloth, 8vo, $2.00 net; by mail, $2.16. 


Cyclopedia of American Agriculture—Volume II. 


Edited by Professor L. H. Battery, of Cornell University..To be complete in four royal 8vo vol- 
umes, each net in cloth binding; half morocco, $8 net. 
Volume I, “Farms, Regions, Soils, Farm Plans, Atmosphere,” already published. 
. Volume II, “Farm Crops”. (general articles, followed by discussion of Individual Crops), 
Ready this week. 


Forage Crops, including Soiling, Silage and Grasses 
By Epwarp B, Vooxuess, Director of the New Jersey Agricultural Experiment Stations. 
Ready next week. The Rural Science Series, Cloth, illustrated, $1.50 net. 
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NEW JERSEY MILITARY ACADEMY 
Equal to the best in all respects, as catalogue will show, 
yet only $500 per year. 
Col. ©. J. WRIGHT, A.M., Principal, Freehold, N. J. 


The Michigan Military Academy, orchard Lake, Mich. 


Ideal a. Fine equipment. Prepares for all colleges. 
Strong teaching. Genuine ee —_- ical 
culture. Clean atmosphere. 
LAW NOE CAMERON HULL, 
fehl and Superintendent. 


N. Y. POST-GRADUATE 
MEDICAL SCHOOL AND HOSPITAL, 
Founded 1882. 2d Ave. and 20th St. 
Every branch of medicine and surgery taught to doctors 
who have a legal right to practice. 


THE COMSTOCK SCHOOL 


44TH YEAR ; 
Family and Day School for Giris 
Reopens. OCT, 2. 31 West 46th Street 
MISS DAY, Principal 

















Che Brookipn eights Seminarp 


18 Pierrepont Street, Brooklyn 
Three-story fireproof addition, giving large, Nght Kinder 
garten. Primary and Cluss rooms. 
GYMNASIUM: WITH SHOWER BATHS. 


Complete course from Kindergarten to one year beyond 

oe ration for college. French and German taught in 

department. Certificate —— Large playground. 

pcm afternoons and a ae particulars address 
ELLEN STEVENS. Principal. 


Eleventh Year = Wad Sspi. 18, 1907. 


N. Y. FROEBEL NORMAL 


INSTITUTE INCORPU +A LED 
FOR 
KINDERGARTEN & PRIMA ti TRAINING 
AND 


Dr. Earle’s Collegiate Prep. for Girls 


FIFTY TEACHERS GRADUATED 1907. 
THIRTY REGENTS AND COLLEGE 
ACADEMIC GRADUATES. 

A FACULTY OF SPECIALISTS WHO TEACH AND 
PASS EVERY STUDENT. 

Also Children’s Kindergarten and Frimary Classes. 
Splendid Building, Choice Locality. 

59 West 96th St., New York City 

Scholarships Limited. Catalogues. 








UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
700 Park Avenue, New York. 

The seventy-second academic year begins Wednesday, 
September 25th, 1907. The Faculty will. meet to receive 
apeseations for admission in the President’s room at 9.30 

Rooms will be drawn at 2 P. M. The o ening 2 ad- 
oe ress by the Rev. President Charles Cuthbert 
will be "aclivered in the Adams Chapel, Thursday, Seotems’ 


ber 26th, at — P. M. 
HARLES CUTHBERT HALL, President. 


AMERICAN ACADEMY OF DRAMATIC ARTS 


AN EMPIRE THEATRE DRAMATIC SCHOOL 


FRANKLIN H. SARGENT, Presipenr. 
6 ae ractical training-school for the stage, connected 
with Mr. Charles Frohman’s Empire Theatre and com- 
es. For catalogue and intel Ne apply to the 
retary, Room 140, Carnegie H ew York City. 


The Mackenzie School 


Dobbs Ferry-on-Hudson 
Fall Session, September 18th 


Catalog on Application 
ev. James C. Mackenzie, Ph.D., Director 


Somerville Home Studio 


For Girls and Young Women, doing independent work in 
MUSIC, ART, LANGUAGES, LITERATURE, etc. Resident 
Language Teachers. Every care and oe &iven, while 

rfect freedom from school discipline. Students 
introduced to what is best educationally and socially in 
New York. Weekly receptions and musicals. Address 
MRS. MARY WINSTON SOMERVILLE, 520 West End 


Ave., corner 85th St, 


WHEATON SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN 
_ Samuel V. Cole, A.M., D.D., President. 

w begine Sept, 18th, 1907. Endowed coll preparatory. 
oon Gates to college. Advance courses for high-school 
greduates and others. Art and music. 

teachers. Native French and German. New brick cymes 
sium, with resident magvecters tennis, basket-ball, 
= etc. Steam electricity. "Healthful Weatien, 

80 miles of “Dosten. For catalogue and views 

WHEATON SEMINARY, Norton, Mass. 






































WE MAKE THE BEST 
are oe : So Lec- 
turns, Pulpits Assembly 
Chairs. 

LARGEST VARIETY. SEND FOR CATALOG. 


A. H. ANDREWS (0., casoico? ax 

















A HANDBOOK OF 
THE PHIL‘PPINES 


BY HAMILTON M, WRIGHT 


A practical reference bork to the Phi ippines 
of today—Their comm -rc:, productiqns, in- 


dustries and opportunities > he volume collows 
exactly the lines of Clerscn 's very successful 
‘* Handbook of Modern fajan.’’ Mz. Wright 
presents in this volume au amazing amount 
of information relating t« the Islands, of 
interest to the traveller aid to all who have 
or contemplate haviny any commercial re- 
lations with them. With — and 150 
illustrations. et, $1.40 
OF ALL sndiaaaseias 


A. C. McCLURG & Cf 
PUBLISHERS CHICS&:.- 
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Mrs. Henry de la Pasture’s 
; Novels 


“‘Read them by all means.” —Zvenrng Sun 














Some three years ago, without 
any previous heralding, the pub- 
lishers issued ** Peter’s Mother,” 
a book by an unknown English 
author. Before long people began 
to realize that this was a real story ; 
that the characters were real people 
and delightful ones, and that the 
story left a pleasant taste. 

Since then Mrs, de la Pasture’s 
books have rapidly grown .in favor 
among discriminating readers. 


Any of the following will be 
mailed, prepaid, on receipt of price: 


$1.50. 























Peter’s Mother 
“The whole story is delightful.”"—Church Standard. 
“One of the most charming novels it has been our good fortune to meet.”—Boston 
Herald. 
The Man from America: A Sentimental Comedy . 


“Comedy of the most charming kind.”—N, Y, Times. 
“We do not know a more just and appreciative study of a cultivated and thoroughly 
American than the picture of Iren P. Brett.”—Outlook. 


The Lonely Lady -: “trosvenor Square 


“A charming successor to ‘Peter’s Mother.’”—North American. 
“In ‘The Lonely Lady’ the as:thor is at her best.”—St. Paul Dispatch. 


Catherine of Calais 


Sette commend the new novel—‘Catherine of Calais’—by Mrs. de la Pasture.”— 
Outlook. 
“It is pleasant to be able to acknowledge so clean and so sweet a book.”—N. Y. Times. 











E. P. DUTTON & CO., 31 West 23d St., New York City 
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» Table Linens 
At “The Linen Store” 


For the past half century one of the distinguishing features of “The Linen Store” has been 
its exceptionally complete and beautiful collection of Table Linens. It has been generally recog- 
nized by lovers of fine linens throughout the country as pre-eminently the place to secure 
unusual sizes, exclusive designs and unlimited variety. 





Registered Trade Mark 


In anticipation of our removal, and with the intention of displaying an even more complete 
collection than ever before, our importations for the coming season have been unusually heavy. 


Practically all the linen producing countries of the Old World have contributed to this dis- 
play, and we believe our present assortment has never before been equaled. The line includes 
Table Damasks for round, square and oblong tables, with Napkins to match; Lace decorated 
Luneheon and Dinner Cloths, beautiful in design and workmanship; Embroidered and Lace 
Trimmed Doylies, Centerpieces, Scarfs, etc., many of them choice specimens of the skilled 
needleworkers’ art. 


“We cordially invite inspection of our New Store and particularly of the Table Linen 
Department. 


JAMES McCUTCHEON & CO., Sth Ave. and 34th St, N. Y. 

















Teas and Coffees SHOULD FARN 


AT Y2 PRICE Instead of keeping unemployed the funds 
= expect to have use for later, let them 
ar 


earnings at 5% until such time as you 


“A RARE TREAT. VERY BEST IMPORTED IDLE MONEY % . 











The Supplying of Institutions, Grangers, are ready for them. We can handle your 
Clergymen and Large Consumers temporary investments as profitably for you 
pple aa sraegenye * ‘(PAYING 5% PER YEAR | 
We will suppl ou with Selected N Cc A 
Teas, Delicious’ Coffees, and Pure Spices at the fol. for each day left with us. We have never 
lowing prices in any quantity. No goods sold at retail. pee less than 5% during the 15 years our 
TEAS usiness has been established. Funds may 
be withdrawn at any time without loss of 
Cgene, English \18%e., ST'pe. earnings, which are remitted by check 
P a se oneal Best, S7%4c. a lb. quarterly or semi-annually or compounded. 
“vorial, "Fees thyenn, jeere., 83%4c. Conducted under Supervision of 
Ceylon, Assam. Best, 37%c. a Ib. NEW YORK BANKING DEPARTMENT 
Fancy Chop Teas, 47%c. a Ib. and regularly examined by them. 
ROASTED COFFEES Patrons in all parts of the United States 
Rios, 12c. and 18c. a Ib.; Maraca 18c., 18c. and and many in foreign countries. Among 
20c. a Ib. Mochas and Javas, 22c., . and 26c.a Ib. same are many prominent merchants, man- 
SPICES ufacturers and professional men. Our 
business is entirely 
Pepper, Mustard, Ginger and Allspice, 19c. a Ib. non-s lative and 
White Pepper and Red Pepper, Cinnamon and Cloves, Assets, $1,750,000 appeals to all careful 
23c. a Ib. investors. 


Let us send you full 
particulars. Probably 
we can refer you to 
some one in your lo- 
cality. 

Industrial Savings 
and Loan Co. 

19 Times Building 
Broadway, New York 


These are NET Ee for Teas, Coffees and Spices, 
ground or whole, by the pound, in any quantity. 

The goods are from 50 to 60 per cent, cheaper than 
the same quate can be bought elsewhere. We know 
our 26% and cent Tea SUPERIOR to what is 
sold. for 50 and 70 cents a Ib. other houses. We 
guarantee our 18 and 20 cent Coffees as good as what 
are sold by other houses at.30 and 38 cents a Ib. 


Consumers Importing Tea Company 
A-66 Ghurch Street, New York, P. 0. Box 290 
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Survey of the World 


Testimony. was taken in 
New York last week, 
beginning on the 17th, 
in the suit of the Government, under the 
Sherman Act, for a dissolution of the 
Standard Oil Company of New Jersey, 
which is the central or holding corpora- 
tion of the Standard Oil interests. The 
proceedings in New York are before ex- 
Judge Franklin Ferriss, of St. Louis, 
who was appointed special examiner by 
the Federal Court. Upon evidence fur- 
nished by the company and procured 
elsewhere, the great profits of the com- 
pany have been shown and a part of its 
financial history has been set forth. The 
limits of our space permit us to touch 
upon only the most prominent parts of 
the testimony. During the last eight 
years the profits of the company (which 
is capitalized at $98,338,382) have been 
$490,315,934; the net value of its assets 
has increased from $196,220,017 to 
$359,400,193, and it has paid out- $308,- 
359,403 in dividends. While the annual 
average of profits has been about $61,- 
000,000, they rose to $83,122,251 last 
year. Testimony has been given as to 
the gains of the seventy subsidiary com- 
panies owned or controlled by the New 
Jersey corporation. It is noticeable that 
the earnings of the Standard of Indiana 
(upon which the great fine was recently 
imposed) were $10,516,082 in 1906, or 
more than 1,000 per cent. on its capital 
stock of $1,000,000. All but ten of this 
company’s shares are owned by the cen- 
tral company. John D. Rockefeller has 
by far the largest holdings of the latter 
company’s stock. His dividends since 
1899 have been about $80,000,000, and it 


The Oil Trust 
on Trial 





is estimated that, in the last twenty-four 
years, or since the Trust was formed, 
they have amounted to something more 
than $143,000,000. The list of the prin- 
cipal stockholders is as follows: 


Value at 

present 

Shares. a re 
™ D. Rockefeller........... 247,692 $108,984,480 
M. Harkness Estate........ 80,000 35,200,000 
Charles 2 SOO Serre 52,802 23,232,880 
ee eS Rae 40,000 17,600,000 
Henry M. Flagler............: 30,500 13,420,090 
O. B. | NS ~ 17,000 7,480,000 
Henry H. Rogers............. 16,020 7,048,000 
. A. ‘Bostwick Estate........: 15,000 6,600,000 
illiam Rockefeller ........... 11,700 5,148,000 
. Brewster Estate. . 10,000 4,400,000 
Charles bette ats 8,500 3,740,000 

L. C. Ledyard and Payne Whit- 

MOY ve seesececcessesercesere 8,000 3,520,000 
William C. Whitney Estate.... 8,000 3,520,000 
Wesley H.. Tilford, ... 2.0.0.0. 6,000 2,640,000 
John D. Aschbold.........c00 6,000 2,640,000 
Ww. Wb ieten ce ciwéeves 5,858 2,577,520 
University of Chicago......... 5,000 2,200,000 
Charles PCE caleg's oleae so 5,000 2,200,000 
Daniel O’Day Estate........... 2,655 1,168,200 
aia eee 2,145 943,800 
Samuel Andrews Estate........ 1,050 462,000 
We, Pls SU Winoks's sb aeden' 1,050 462,000 


In this table the value is computed at the 
rate of $440 a share, but for a time the 
market price exceeded $800. It was 
shown by the testimony of Secretary 
Pratt and of the books, that 2,747 shares 
of the Waters-Pierce Oil Company were 
held apparently outside of the company 
for some years, during the legal proceed- 
ings against the combination in Texas. 
They were at first in the hands of Mr. 
Pratt, who sold them for $4,000,000 to 
John D. Archbold’s son-in-law. The 
latter in due time restored them to the 
Standard for the purchase price, altho in 
the last year of his possession of them 
they had yielded a profit of $1,850,000. 
It is inferred that in this way the Stand- 
ard’s control of the Waters-Pierce Com- 
pany was concealed. Mr. Pratt said he 
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didn’t know that this course was taken 
on account of the attack upon the com- 
pany by the State of Texas. By an order 
of the Texas Supreme Court, the Stand- 
ard was forbidden to do business in that 
State. Counsel for the Government as- 
serts that the Standard has disobeyed 
the order and is doing business there by 
means of the Corsicana Oil Company, 
which, he says, is controlled by H. C. 
Folger and C. M. Payne. Treasurer Til- 
ford admits that these men are officers 
of the Standard, but says he does not 
know they control the Corsicana Com- 
pany. Counsel for the Government also 
undertakes tu show that the Texas 
court’s order has also been disobeyed bv 
a similar use of the Security Oil Com- 
pany. There is evidence tending to show 
that the Standard of Ohio, having been 
ordered, in 1892, by the Supreme Court 
of that State to wind up its business and 
dissolve, continued in existence for seven 
years thereafter, under the same manage- 
ment and pursuing the same methods as 
before. There has been an agreement 
with seventeen independent companies of 
Pennsylvania and Ohio, binding them to 
sell their oil for export exclusively to the 
Standard, which in return has sold crude 
oil to them. This has enabled the Stand- 
ard to monopolize the export trade. A 
statement now being prepared by the 
Government wili show that the Stand- 
ard’s profits since organization have been 
between $800,000,000 and $900,000,000. 
It is the Government’s aim to prove by 
the ‘evidence that the present corporation 
is merely the original Trust under an- 
other name, and that it has been con- 
trolled and managed by the same men 
who made the original combination. 
It became known last week that the 
health of H. H. Rogers, of the Standard 
Oil Company, had recently been serious- 
ly impaired, owing, it is understood, to a 
stroke of paralysis, from which, however, 
he is recovering. John D. Rockefel- 
ler, Jr., has resigned the leadership of the 
Bible Class at the Fifth Avenue Baptist 
Church, fearing a recurrence of the ill- 
ness which disabled him two or three 
years ago. Increasing demands upon his 








time, together with a desire to preserve 
his health, have led him to retire from 
this work, 
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At the election in Oklahoma, on 
the 18th, the new constitution 
was adopted by a vote of 3 to 1; 
the entire Democratic State ticket head- 
ed by Charles N. Haskell, of Muskogee, 
was chosen by a plurality of about 20,- 
000; Democrats were elected to fill four 
of the five seats in the national House of 
Representatives, and prohibition was ap- 
proved by a majority of 30,000. The 
Democratic majority in the Legislature 
will send to the United States Senate 
Robert L. Owens, a Cherokee Indian, 
and T. P. Gore, a blind orator. In 
Cleveland, the Democrats have nomi- 
nated Mayor Tom L. Johnson for another 
term by acclamation. His opponent is 
Theodore E. Burton, a prominent Repub- 
lican member of the House at Washing- 


Political 
Topics 





‘ton, who made public last week a letter 


in which President Roosevelt urged him 
to accept the nomination in opposition to 
Mayor Johnson. After speaking of Mr. 
Burton’s usefulness in the House, the 
President said: 

“I would therefore be tempted to protest 
against your leaving, if it were not for my 
profound conviction that it is exceedingly de- 
sirable that you should win out as Mayor of 
Cleveland. In view of the fact that our demo- 
cratic system undergoes its most severe strain 
in the government of our cities, I feel that it 
is of the utmost importance to have a man of 
your experience, power and character, of your 
long training, theoretical and practical, in pub- 
lic life, take such a position as_ that of the 
mayoralty of Cleveland. Accordingly, if you 
ask my advice, I should say, make the fight.” 
Mr. Burton says that he seeks to “re- 
deem the city from the administration of 
a ring.” Under cover of a claim, he 
adds, that “the main desire of the present 
administration is to give the people cheap 
street car fare, there has been built up in 
the city a tremendous political machine,” 
to perpetuate the power of which “every 
department and agency of the municipal 
government has -been utilized.” Mayor 
Johnson remarks that Mr. Burton is the 
candidate of the Cleveland Electric Rail- 
way Company and stands for a five-cent 
fare: 

“Our side of the question is simple and 
plain, set forth in the ordinance already passed, 
and means a three-cent fare,‘ revocable fran- 
chises, universal transfers, public accounting, 
the right in the Council to reduce fares to the 
cost of service. Mr. Burton’s platform means 
that this monopoly is too big to be controlled 
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by the people, while we insist that the people 
are too big to be controlled by it. He would 
surrender the victory already won and post- 
pone the fruits of it for twenty years by an 
immediate and cowardly compromise.” 


& 


Fourteen persons named 
in the recent report of 
the Pennsylvania Capitol 
Investigating Commission as being in- 
volved discreditably in frauds connected 
with the contracts for furniture and 
decorations in the new building were ar- 
rested on the 18th, upon warrants which 
the Attorney-General of the State caused 
to be issued. It is expected that all of 
them will be indicted by a grand jury 
now in session. The list is as follows: 


Joseph M. Huston, architect, of Philadelphia, 
whose commissions as architect for the Capi- 
tol Commission (which constructed the build- 
ing) and of the Board of Public Buildings 
and Grounds (by which it was furnished and 
decorated), amounted to $525,000, all of which 
he collected, except $104,000 which the new 
State Treasurer withheld, alleging evidence of 
fraud.” 

John H. Sanderson, of Philadelphia, to 
whom was awarded the contract for furniture, 
lighting fixtures, painting, etc., and who col- 
lected from the State more than $5,250,000. 

Congressman H. Burd Cassel, of Marietta, 
a prominent Republican and treasurer and 
executive officer of the Pennsylvania Con- 
struction Company, which has had a monopoly 
of the contracts for metal furniture required 
by the State during several years past, and 
which collected more than $2,000,000 for steel 
filing cases placed in the new building. 

James M. Shumaker, of Johnstown, Super- 
intendent of Grounds and Buildings, and ex- 
ecutive officer of the Board of Public Build- 
ings and Grounds during the construction and 
equipment of the Capitol, who receipted for 
the furnishings without question, and upon 
whose certificate and that of Architect Huston 
the bills for furnishings were paid. 

William P. Snyder, of Spring City, who, as 
Auditor-General and member of the Board of 
Public Buildings and Grounds (being also a 
member of the Capitol Building Commission), 
approved the warrants of the contractors. 

William L. Mathues, of Media, who, as State 
Treasurer, paid the bills of the contractors 
upon the certificates of Huston and Shumaker. 

George F. Payne and Charles G. Wetter, of 
the firm of George F. Payne & Co., of Phila- 
delphia, contractors for building the Capitol, 
who collected $303,000 for fitting up the attic. 

Charles F. Kinsman, Wallis Boileau, John G. 
Neiderer and Géorge K. Storm, all of Phila- 
delphia, stockholders in the Pennsylvania 
Bronze Company, organized by Sanderson for 
the manufacture of the lighting fixtures, for 
which more than $2,000,000 was paid. 

Frank Irvine, an auditor in the Auditor- 
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General’s office, who audited the contractor’s 
accounts. ’ 

Stanford B. Lewis, of Philadelphia, assistant 
to Huston, the architect. 


Shumaker has been a member of the 
Legislature and Sheriff of Cambria 
County. Snyder for twenty years has 
been the Republican leader in Chester 
County, and a similar position in Dela- 
ware County has been held by Mathues. 
It is understood that the statute of limit- 
ations has run against a _ prosecu- 
tion of Frank G. Harris, formerly State 
Treasurer, and Edward B. Hardenbergh, 
formerly Auditor-General, who were 
members of the Board of Public Build- 
ings and Grounds when Cassel’s contract 
was awarded. Civil suits for the recov- 
ery of several millions will be brought 
against a majority of those arrested. All 
of the defendants are charged with con- 
spiracy to defraud the State by means of 
false invoices. Sanderson, Cassel, Payne 
and Wetter are also accused of having 
obtained money by false pretences. 
Many specific instances are cited, to 
which we have referred heretofore in 
these pages. It is said that there will be 
no legal proceedings against ex-Gov- 
ernor Pennypacker, but the prediction is 
made that warrants will be issued for 
two or three prominent politicians who 
are said to have received considerable 
sums from the favored contractors in the 
guise of campaign contributions. The 
discovery of the frauds was due mainly 
to the election of William H. Berry, a 
Democrat, to the office of State Treas- 
urer, as one result of the political up- 
heaval caused by the revolt against ring 
rule in Philadelphia. The cost of fur- 
nishing and decorating the new capitol 
was about $9,000,000. Mr. Berry as- 
serted that not less than $5,000,000 of 
this had been obtained improperly by 
fraud and collusion. An official investi- 
gation followed. 
& 


Seventy-seven Jap- 
anese laborers were 
expelled from _ the 
mining district of Atlin, in the northern 
part of British Columbia, on the 2oth, 
by 300 white miners, who escorted them 
to the steamship which had landed them 
there. Warning was given that they 
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would be driven out by force if they 
should return. At the annual meeting 
of the Dominion Labor Congress, in 
Winnipeg, on the 18th, after an exciting 
debate, resolutions were adopted pro- 
testing against the admission of Jap- 
anese and calling upon Premier Laurier 
to give the required six months’ notice 
for the abrogation of the commercial 
treaty with Japan. Thinking that the 
Congress had in mind the treaty between 
Japan and Great Britain, the Japanese 
Consul-General at Ottawa, Mr. Nosse, 
remarked that by the terms of the treaty 
it could not be abrogated for three years 
to come. The Congress referred, how- 
ever, to the treaty between Japan and 
Canada. Having received a copy of the 
resqlutions of the Congress, Premier 
Laurier replied as follows: 


“IT have given due consideration to your re- 
quest that immediate steps be taken to termi- 
nate the treaty with Japan. I would observe 
that this treaty, when brought into existence 
some fifteen years ago, did not apply to Can- 
ada, and that some few years ago, in response 
to repeated expressions of public opinion, and 
with a view of affording to Canadian pro- 
ducers an opportunity of taking their share of 
the growing Japanese trade, the Canadian 
Government became a party to this treaty, and 
that it was unanimously ratified by the Cana- 
dian Parliament. The treaty has proved of 
great advantage, and our trade with Japan 
under it has considerably increased. 

“You base your appeal for the denunciation 
of this treaty on the allegation that a crisis 
has arisen in British Columbia by reason of 
the unprecedented influx of Japanese. While 
it is‘true that most regrettable incidents have 
lately occurred at Vancouver, there seems 
reason to doubt that the cause was the influx 
of Japanese, as I am in possession of a tele- 
gram from the Mayor of Vancouver (which 
has been made public), which expressly avers 
that the disturbances were directed against 
Asiatics generally rather than against Japan- 
ese. Under such circumstances any precipitate 
action might be regrettable, and before com- 
mitting themselves to such a course the Gov- 
ernment think that they should carefully in- 
quire into the causes which, within the recent 
past, have caused a greater influx to our shores 
than previously of Oriental people.” 

On the following day, at Halifax, the 
grand council of the coal miners’ union 
past resolutions protesting against the 
employment of Asiatic laborers in Can- 
ada and asking for legislation forbidding 
such employment. It is reported from 
Ottawa that the Premier desires to 
amend the - treaty by providing for 
further restriction of immigration, and 
that he was told by Mr. Ishii, Japan’s 
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special envoy, that it would be extremely 
difficult to procure such an amendment. 
The present restriction applies to Japan, 
but not to Hawaii, from which a«ma- 
jority of the Japanese entering Catada 
now come. It is evident that further re- 
striction finds no favor in Japan, where 
it was said in an official statement pub- 
lished on the 18th that “to consent to a 
limitation would mean to limit Japan’s 
status as a world power, and to this she 
would never consent.” This statement 
related, however, to limitation in the 
main treaty with Great Britain. The 
Mayor of Vancouver says that the Gov- 
ernment ought to exclude both Japanese 
and Hindus Several hundred of the 
Hindus, driven out of Bellingham, 
Wash., have made their way into 


Canada. 
& 


: Beginning on some 
c “ wn niet day, hereafter to be 

2 named, in the first half 
of November, the long-desired peace 
conference of the five Central American 
republics will be held in Washington. 
When it seemed that the delay might be 
interminable, a special invitation was 
sent simultaneously by President Roose- 
velt and President Diaz to each of the 
five Governments, with the result that a— 
protocol providing for the conference 
was signed in Washington on the 17th 
inst. by representatives of the five coun- 
tries. It is hoped that they will agree in 
the forthcoming peace treaty to refer all 
their international disputes to the Presi- 
dents of the United States and Mexico 
as arbitrators. In order that the con- 
ferees may meet in harmony, Nica- 
ragua and Salvador recently accepted 
the good offices of Costa Rica for a set- 
tlement of their differences. —— Elab- 
orate preparations have been made in 
Mexico for Segretary Root’s visit to that 
country. He Starts from Washington 
on the 25th and will be met at the 
boundary by an entegtainment committee. 
From that point to the capital he will 
travel in President Diaz’s private car, 
and during his stay he will be lodged in 


the castle or palace of ultepec. A 
march to be played in his r has been 
written by the Mexican c r, Preza. 


It is expected that his entertainment will 
eclipse anything of the kind that has 
heretofore taken place in Mexico. 
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As the Peace Conference 
draws to its close there ap- 
pears to be increasing diffi- 
culty in getting mutual concessions and 
agreement. Most of the projects which 
were brought forward hopefully at the 
beginning are now held up in some com- 
mittee on minor. differences of opinion 
between the Powers. It is taken as in- 
dicative of the general discouragement 
about the work of the Conference that 
the British Government has ordered 
that work be commenced on a fifth bat- 
tleship of the “Dreadnought” type, al- 
tho it had been announced to Parlia- 
ment that no more of these great ships 
would be built until it was determined 
that The Hague Conference had failed 
to take any practical steps to in- 
sure the peace of the world. On 
the question of the regulation of mines 
for harbor defense there is hopeless dis- 
agreement. Great Britain wishes to re- 
strict their use and. Germany opposes it. 
General Porter, of the American delega- 
tion, spoke in opposition to the British 
proposal to confine their use to three 
miles from the coast.. He favored a ten- 
mile limit on the ground that ships with 
guns whose range might be thirteen 
miles would be able to bombard a city 
while outside the three-mile line. The pro- 
posals to prohibit the use of mines after 
five years, and to allow floating mines 
only when so constructed that they 
would sink in an hour failed of accept- 
ance. The rule that anchored mines 
must be made so as to be harmless when 
they break loose was the only one 
adopted unanimously. The first com- 
mission approved of the principle of es- 
tablishing a naval prize court. The com- 
mission to which was referred the ques- 
tion of the selection of the judges of 
the permanent court of arbitration 
has given up trying to secure an 
agreement and the project will be re- 
ported to the Conference in plenary ses- 
sion with this clause blank, leaving it to 
the Powers to arrange by diplomatic 
negotiation how the court shall be con- 
stituted. The larger Powers insist upon 
having a greater representation in the 
court; the minor Powers are determined 
to stand for equality. Various compro- 
mise plans were proposed, such as that 
of leaving it to the present Hague court 
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to select the fifteen judges from lists 
sent in by the different countries, and 
that of electing them by direct votes of 
the governments, but they all failed to 
secure a majority in the commission. 
It is expected that the Conference will 
adjourn October roth. The heads of the 


delegations meeting, with President- 


Nelidoff of Russia as chairman, adopted 
the following resolution in regard:to fu- 
ture conferences : 

“The Conference recommends to the Powers 
the convocation of a third Confererce within a 
period similar to that which elapsed between 
the former conferences, leaving the exact date 
to be fixed in common accord by the Powers. 
The Conference calls the attention of the Pow- 
ers to the necessity of having the work of the 
Conference prepared a sufficient time before its 
meeting, so that its deliberations may be taken 
with indispensable authority and rapidity. 

“To attain this object the Conference thinks 
it very desirable that about two years before the 
probable date of convocation a preparatory 
committee be intrusted by the governments 
with the collection of the different propositions 
to be submitted to the Conference, and the 
gathering of matters susceptible of being em- 
bodied in international regulations, and that 
the committee prepare a program about which 
the governments will agree early enough to 
have it earnestly studied in each country. The 
Conference recommends that this committee 
be also instructed to propose a system of 
organization and procedure for the Confer- 
ence.” 

wt 


Pope Pius X has issued an 
encyclical on “Modernism,” 
in which he explains the late 
syllabus, and lays down rules for its en- 
forcement. Under “Modernism” are 
embraced many errors in biblical criti- 
cism, and in philosophy, including the 
doctrine of immanence. It refers in de- 
tail to the various features of modernism 
and condemns it as dangerous in philos- 
oph, faith, theology, history, criticism 
and reform, and arrives at the conclusion 
that modernism is a synthesis of ll 
heresy and must logically lead to athe- 
ism. 

The encyclical makes the following 
provisions : 

t. The teaching of philosophy, posi- 
tive theology, etc., is to be carried on in 
the Church schools and universities, but 
in a Catholic spirit. 

2. Modernists are to be removed 
from professorships and the direction of 
educational institutions. 
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3. The clergy and faithful are not to 
be allowed to read modernist publica- 
tions. 

4. A committee of censorship is to be 
established in every diocese to pass upon 
the publications which the clergy and the 
faithful shall be permitted to read. No 
books or newspapers of modernist ten- 
dency are to be allowed in the hands of 
any pupil in the universities or semina- 
ries. 

5. The encyclical of the late Pope Leo 
XIII prohibiting the clergy from assum- 
ing the direction of publications without 
their bishop’s permission, and providing 
for supervision of the work of ecclesi- 
astical writers, is confirmed. 

6. Ecclesiastical congresses, except on 
rare occasions, are prohibited. 

7. A council is to be constituted in 
every diocese to combat modern errors. 

The encyclical says: 

“Everything must be done to banish from 
your diocese every pernicious book. The 
Bishops are to be above all human fear, to 
trample all fleshly imprudence under foot, and, 
heedless of the outcry of the wicked, are to 
remember our proscription and to proscribe 
and tear out of the hands of the faithful all 
bad books and bad writings. This is not only 
a right conferred on them, but a duty we im- 
pose on them. . . 

“The movement of modernist errors is in the 
direction of agnosticism and immanence— 
agnostic in that it limits to simple phenomena 
the knowledge of men and refuses to grant to 
human reason the power to raise itself to 
God; and immanent because it explains faith 
in God as proceeding from the vital want of 
the human mind. Modernism is not so much 
a: special error as an 7 yee of all the 
heresies. Logically its double principle of ag- 
nosticism and immanentism_ abolishes the dis- 
tinction between man and God. Pantheism is 
its normal result.” 

The encyclical holds that pride, curi- 
osity and ignorance of scholastic philos- 
ophy are the causes of modernism. In 
concluding the Pontiff says he foresees 
that the adversaries of the Church will 
take advantage of this encyclical to rep- 
resent him as the enemy of science, prog- 
ress and humanity. To that accusation 
he replies by acts. He has decided to 


support by every means in his power the 
“foundation of an institution which shall 
group the most illustrious representatives 
of science among the Catholics, and 
which shall have for its object to favor 
with Catholic truth for light and guide 
the progress of all that can be designated 
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under the name of science and erudi- 
tion.” 
& 

The Imperial yacht “Standart,” 
Russia which was stranded on a rock 

near Hangoe, at the mouth of 
the Gulf of Finland, has been refloated 
by a salvage company and will be re- 
paired. It appears that the rock on 
which she struck had been reported to 
the Russian Admiralty a year ago, but 
had not yet been plotted on the charts. 
It is reported from St. -Peters- 
burg that a treaty is being negotiated 
between the United States and Russia 
for the exchange of a coaling station 
near Vladivostok for one near Manila. 
Russia is also said to be trying to obtain 
from some South or Central American 
country a coaling station near the en- 
trance of the Panama Canal. During 
the next five years the Minister of Rail- 
roads proposes -to expend $458,000,000 
for improvements in the state railway 








system. All the dormitories connect- 
ed with institutions of higher ed- 
ucation at St. Petersburg and 


Moscow have been closed because 
of the many recent discoveries of 
revolutionary literature and arms con- 
cealed by the students in their rooms. 
Twenty-two more of the revolutionists 
who were concerned in the revolution in 
the Baltic provinces three years ago 
have been condemned to death and 
eighteen to imprisonment. Matuchenko, 
the Russian non-commissioned officer 
who led the mutiny on the battleship 
“Kniaz Potemkine”’ on the Black Sea in 
1905, has been hanged. Matuchenko 
escaped after the abandonment to New 
York, where he worked for two years in 
an iron foundry, but on his return to 
Russia he was arrested and sentenced to 
death: Of the eighteen persons tried by 
court martial for plotting the assassina- 
tion of the Emperor Nicholas last May 
twelve were found guilty of varying de- 
grees of complicity and three of them 
sentenced to be hanged. According to 
the police report for August there were 
during that month 309 assassinations of 
which 107 were Government officials. 
In encounters with police 173 persons 
were wounded; 3I persons were con- 
demned to death. A Russian statis- 
tician has calculated the losses due to the 














revolutionary movement to be 47,020, of 
whom 19,144 were killed. It is further 
shown that 2,381 sentences of death 
were carried out, that 1,350 prisoners 
committed suicide, and that 21,405 per- 
sons were wounded. The largest loss 
of life, 12,953, resulted from encounters 
with the soldiers or police. The anti- 
Jewish riots numbered 7,962 and there 
were 4,540 anti-Armenian riots and 
2,193 mutinies. The agrarian disorders 
were comparatively insignificant, only 
533. The revolutionists assassinated 
83 Generals or Governors, 61 Prefects 
and 8,079 officials of various ranks. 
Count Tolstoy’s residence at Yasnaya 
Polyana was attacked on two successive 
nights by a party of peasants, who fired 
at the windows, breaking them and shat- 
tering mirrors in the rooms. As the 
gardeners and employees of the farm 
were not strong enough to protect the 
place, Tolstoy consented to call in the 
rural constabulary, who have arrested 
three peasants on suspicion of being con- 
cerned-in the attack. Tolstoy has issued 
another tract entitled “Thou Shalt Not 
Kill.” Alluding to the fact that a man 
was recently imprisoned in St. Peters- 
burg for circulating his former tract on 
the same subject, published seven years 
ago, he says: 

“One who would expect that a Government 

which has struggled so long and unsuccess- 
fully with the mania for murder that domi- 
nates the Russian people would ever try to do 
more and more to encourage those who circu- 
late thoughts discouraging murder; but, 
strange to say, the Government, on the con- 
trary, punishes them.” 
He holds governments responsible for 
the present era of violence, because they 
have inculcated the belief that it was not 
only right, but necessary, in certain cases 
to kill people. 





Refebin te The kaleidoscope of Chinese 
China politics has been given an- 
other turn and the progres- 

sives are again in the ascendancy. The 
failing health of the Dowager Empress 
and the growing power of the anti-Man- 
chu movement, which has become a for- 
midable rebellion, have forced immediate 
action if the Manchu dynasty is to be 
saved. Viceroy Yuan Shi-kai, of the 
Chi-li Province, the leader of the pro- 
gressive party in China, took advantage 
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of the crisis to memorialize the Throne 
in favor of administrative reforms and 
the establishment of a constitutional gov- 
ernnient. The Viceroy calls attention to 
the fact that no voice has been raised 
among the Powers to protest against the 
absorption of Korea by Japan, and the 
Japanese aggression in Manchuria, and 
he argues that the recent treaty between 
France and Japan may prove to be inimi- 
cal to China. He gives emphasis to his 
petition by alluding to the fact that his 
health is frail and that he is liable to die 
of hemorrhage at any moment, and in ac- 
cordance with Chinese custom the advice 
of an official uttered under such citcum- 
stances receives especial attention. The 
memorial covers fifty pages and has not 
been published in full. The main points 
are the following: 

“1. The Pekin Government should carefully 
study the consequences of the Franco-Japanese 
agreement so far as it concerns China and 
devise means to safeguard the national inter- 
ests. 

“2. The adoption of a fixed and unequivocal 
policy regarding the introduction of a consti- 
tutional administration into China. 

“3. To abolish the K’ao-sha Cheng Chi- 
Kuan, or Office for Investigation of Political 
Affairs in Pekin, which is only of nominal 
service now. d 

“4. The immediate establishment of the pro- 
posed Chih Chen-Yuan, or Ministry for Dis- 
cussing State Affairs in Pekin. 

“s. The extension of Tientsin local govern- 
ment system to the various provinces as soon 
as possible. 

“6. The adoption of compulsory education. 

“7. The establishment of Government good 
faith with the people. 

“8. The reorganization of the Lu-Chun Pu, 
or Board of War. 

“9. The thoro investigation of China’s finan- 
cial condition, so as to pave the way for the 
adoption of a gold standard in future. 

“to. To punish all high Manchu Chinese 
authorities in Pekin and the provinces if they 
try to build up barriers between Manchu and 
Chinese in the employment of their subor- 
dinates.” 


In response to this Viceroy Yuan Shi-kai 
was summoned by the Dowager Empress 
to Pekin and made a member of the 
Board of Foreign Affairs and the Grand 
Council. At the same time, in accord- 
ance with Oriental custom of balancing 
opposing factions, Viceroy Chang Chi- 
tung, an aged and conservative but 
scholarly and influential official, was also 
made a Grand Councillor. His attitude 
in the present crisis is not clearly known 
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but it is reported that he has united with 
Yuan Shi-kai in urging moderate re- 
forms. The Dowager Empress holds that 
the time has not yet come for the estah- 
lishment of a national parliament, but has 
authorized Prince Pu Lun, who was 
Chinese Envoy at the St. Louis Exposi- 
tion, with others, to arrange for the estab- 
lishment of.a council or ministry for the 
discussion of state affairs. Viceroy Yuan 
has succeeded in getting many of his 
friends, especially young men educated in 
foreign lands, appointed to responsible 
positions in the Imperial Government. 
Sir Chentung Liang-cheng, who has been 
Chinese Minister at Washington, is tak- 
ing an active part in the governmental 
reorganization. It was announced that 
he would be succeeded at Washington by 
Liang-Tun-Yuen, a Yale graduate, but 
later reports state that he has been ap- 
pointed Assistant Secretary of the Wai- 
Wu-Pu, or Board of Foreign Affairs, 
and that it is proposed to send to the 
United States Wu Ting-fang, who filled 
the position of Chinese Minister four 
years ago. Minister Wu was popular in 
the United States both as a diplomat and 
after-dinner speaker, but it was reported 
that on his return to China he took an 
active part in support of the anti-Ameri- 
can boycott movement. Viceroy Yuan 
has succeeded in getting appointed three 
Imperial Commissioners, two of them 
Chinese and one Manchu, to visit separ- 
ately Japan, Great Britain and Germany 
for the purpose of studying the constitu- 
tional systems of those countries and 
their adaptation to Chinese conditions. 
The two Manchu commissioners, Tuan- 
fang and Prince Tsai-tse, who went 
around the world last year, made a re- 
port which was very unsatisfactory to 
the progressives. The Government is ex- 
pected to adopt radical means for the 
obliteration of the distinction which has 
been maintained thruout the present dy- 
nasty between ruling Manchus and their 
Chinese subjects. It is proposed to dis- 


band the Manchu banner troops situated 
at Pekin and to bring both officers and 
men into a single Imperial army ; to per- 
mit the daughters of Chinamen of high 
rank to marry into the Imperial family; 
to prohibit the binding of feet of Chinese 
women which distinguishes them from 
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the Manchus, and to ‘require the Man- 
chus to take surnames like the Chinese. 


& 
At the beginning of the 
The Moroccan week the French Gov- 


ersaceesens ernment had hoped that 


the Arab tribesmen might consent to 
make peace on the terms which were of- 
fered by General Drude. Three dele- 
gates of the Chaouia, the principal tribe 
in the vicinity of Casablanca, were given 
by General Drude until Thursday to ac- 
cept the following terms: First—The 
punishment of the authors of the Casa- 
blanca massacres and the ringleaders of 
the movement. Second—An agreement 
that no tribesmen shall enter with arms 
within a radius of twelve kilometers of 
the city. Third—The acceptance in prin- 
ciple of the payment of a war contribu- 
tion, the amount of which will be fixt 
hereafter by negotiations between the 
Moroccan Government and France and 
Spain. Fourth—The surrender of hos- 
tages to insure the fulfillment of these 
conditions. But the time having elapsed 
without any action having been taken 
upon them, General Drude resumed the 
offensive, and on the 22d demolished 
their camp at Sidi Brahim, south of 
Casablanca. The disinclination of the 
tribesmen before Casablance to make 
peace is probably due to the fact that 
they are awaiting the arrival of the new 
Pretender, Mulai-el-Hafid. Mulai-Hafid 
has sent.a letter to the representatives 
of European Powers asking them to re- 
main neutral “until it shall appear to 
whom God will give the victory and the 
throne.” He protests that he has no an- 
tagonism to foreign nations, but pro- 
poses to establish a strong and orderly 
government, appealing to the Koran in 
support of his claims to the throne. He 
has confiscated the property of all the 
Europeans at Marakesh who are sus- 
pected of favoring the reigning Sultan. 
The property seized includes the villas 
of an Englishman and a German. Sultan 
Abd-el-Aziz has successfully made his 
royal progress from Fez to Rabat, gain- 
ing in strength as he went along. When 
he left the capital he had only 5,000 ad- 
herents; now he is reported to have an 
army of 15,000. 














Is the Supreme Court Constitutional ? 


BY THE HON. WALTER CLARK 


[The Hon. Walter Clark, Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of North Carolina, author 
of many volumes of history and law, is among the most careful and earnest students of 
constitutional law. He created a wide interest among lawyers thru his lectures upon the 
Constitution of the United States, before the Department of Law of the University of Penn- 
sylvania. In the following article he advances subjects for thought pertaining to the appli- 
cation of the Constitution to the Supreme Court of the United States.—Epiror.] 


thé Constitution of the United 

States was framed, a proposition 
was made that the judges should pass 
upon the constitutionality of the acts of 
Congress. This was defeated June 5th, 
receiving the vote of only two of the 
States. It was renewed June 6th and 
again July 21st, and finally for the 
fourth time it was urged on the 15th of 
August, but tho it had the powerful sup- 
port of Mr. Madison and Mr. James 
Wilson, at no time did it receive- the 
votes of more than three States. On this 
last occasion, Mr. Mercer summed up 
the thought of the convention, as report- 
ed in Madison’s Journal: “He disap- 
proved of the doctrine that the judges, 
as expositors of the Constitution, should 
have authority to declare a law void. He 
thought that laws ought to be well and 
cautiously made and then be incontro- 
vertible.”’ 

Prior to this Convention, the courts of 
four States—New Jersey, Rhode Island, 
Virginia and North Carolina—had ex- 
pressed an opinion that they could hold 
the acts of legislatures as unconstitu- 
tional. It was a doctrine never held be- 
fore—nor in any other country since. It 
met with strong disapproval. In Rhode 
Island a movement to oust the offending 
judges was only stopped on tlie sug- 
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gestion that they should be dropped by 
the next Legislature, which was done. 
These matters were recent and before 
the Convention. Mr. Madison and Mr. 
Wilson favored the new doctrine, doubt- 
less deeming it a safe check upon legis- 
lation to be operated only by lawyers. 
They attempted to get it into the Federal 
Constitution in its least objectionable 
shape—a judicial examination and veto 
before the final passage of the bill, which 
has, indeed, obvious desirable features. 
But even in this diluted form and tho 
four times presented, by these two very 
able and influential members, the sug- 
gestion of a judicial veto at no time re- 
ceived more than one-fourth of the 
States in approving vote. 

The subsequent action of the Supreme 
Court in assuming the power to declare 
acts of Congress unconstitutional is with- 
out a line in the Constitution to author- 
ize it. The Constitution cited carefully 
and fully the matters over which the 
courts should have jurisdiction. There 
is nothing, and, after the struggle four 
times repeated and the persistent refusal 
to vote jurisdiction, there could be noth- 
ing indicating any power to declare an 
act of Congress unconstitutional or void. 

Had the Convention given such 


power to the courts it would certainly” 


not have left its exercise final and unre- 
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viewable. It gave to Congress power to 
override the veto of the President, thus 
showing that in the last analysis the will 
of the people, speaking thru the Legisla- 
ture, should govern. Had the Conven- 
tion supposed the courts would assume 
such power it would certainly have given 
Congress some review over judicial 
action and not have placed the judges 
irretrievably beyond “the consent of the 
governed,” as well as further clothing 
them with the undemocratic prerogative 
of life tenure and making them ap- 
pointive. 

Such power does not exist, and never 
has existed, in any other country. It is 
not essential to security. 
ferred by the Constitution, but is con- 
trary to the will of the Convention. 
Judges not only have never exercised 
such power in England, where there is 
no written constitution, but they do not 
exercise it in France, Germany, Austria, 
Denmark or any other country which, 
like them, has a written constitution. 

A more complete denial of popular 
control of this government could not 
have been conceived than the placing of 
such unreviewable power in the hands of 
men not elected by the people and hold- 
ing office for life. The legal-tender act, 
the financial policy of the government, 
was invalidated by one court, then vali- 
dated by another after a change in its 
personnel. The Income Tax was held 
constitutional by the court for a hundred 
years, and then, again held so, but by a 
sudden change of vote by one judge it 
was declared unconstitutional, nullified 
and set at naught, tho it had past, by an 
almost unanimous vote, both Houses of 
Congress, containing many lawyers who 
were the equals, if not the superiors, of 
the vacillating judge, and had been ap- 
proved by the President. This was all 
negatived, without warrant in the Con- 
stitution, by the vote of one judge; and 
thus one hundred. million dollars and 
more of annual taxation was transferred 
from those most able to bear it and 
placed upon the backs of those who al- 
ready carried more than their fair share. 
Under an untrue assumption of author- 
ity, supposedly given by thirty-nine dead 
men, one man nullified the action of Con- 
gress and the President and the will of 
seventy-five millions of living people, 


It is not con- ° 
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and in the few years since has taxed the 
property and labor of. this country by 
his sole vote one billion three hundred 
million dollars, which Congress, in com- 
pliancé with the public will and relying 
on previous decisions of the court, had 
decided should be paid out of the exces- 
sive incomes of the rich. 

One-third of the English revenue is 
derived from the superfluities of the very 
wealthy. The same system is in force 
in all other civilized countries. In not 
one would the hereditary monarch ven- 
ture to veto or declare null such a tax. 
In this country alone the people speaking 
through their Congress and with the ap- 
proval of their Executive cannot put in 
force a single measure of any nature 
whatever with assurance that it will meet 
with the approval of the courts, while 
failure to receive approval is fatal; for 
unlike the veto of the Executive the 
unanimous vote of Congress cannot avail 
against it. Of what avail, for example. 
will be the Rate Regulation bill if five 
lawyers holding office for life, not elected 
by the people, shall see fit to destroy it 
as they did the Income Tax law? Is 
such a government a reasonable one? 
And should it be tolerated after one hun- 
dred and twenty years of experience have 
demonstrated the capacity of the people 
of self-government? If five lawyers can 
negative the will of one hundred million 
intelligent people, then the art of gov- 
ernment in this country is reduced to the 
selection of those five lawyers. 

A power without limit, except in the 
shifting views of the court, lies in the 
construction placed upon the Fourteenth 
Amendment, which was passed solely to 
prevent discrimination against the col- 
ored race, but has been construed by the 
court to confer upon it jurisdiction to 
hold any provision of any statute what- 
ever “not due process of law.” 

Nothing can obtain benefit from the 
growing humanity of the age, expressed 
by the popular will in any States or the 
Congress, if such statute does not meet 
the views of five elderly lawyers se- 
lected by influences naturally antagonis- 
tic to the laboring classes and whose 
training and daily associations cannot in- 
cline them in favor of restrictions upon 
the power of the employer. The pre- 
servation of the autonomy of the several 

















States and of local self-government 
is essential to the maintenance of our 
government, which would expire in the 
grasp of a consolidated despotism. Noth- 
ing can save us from this centripetal 
force but the repeal of the Fourteenth 
Amendment or a recasting of its lan- 
guage in terms that no future court can 
misinterpret. 

The vast political power now asserted 
and exercised by the Court, to set aside 
public policies after their full determina- 
tion by Congress, cannot safely be left in 
the hands of any body of men without 
supervision or control by other author- 
ity. If the President errs his mandate 
expires in four years and his party and 
himself are held accountable at the ballot 
box. If members of Congress err they 
must account to their constituents. The 
Federal Judiciary hold for life, and tho 
popular sentiment may change the entire 
personnel of the other two great depart- 
ments of government, a generation must 
pass away to change the Supreme Court, 
which. possesses an irresponsible and un- 
restricted veto upon the action of the 
other departments—irresponsible because 
impeachment is practically impossible, 
and even otherwise could not be invoked 
as to erroneous decisions. 

The control of the policy of govern- 
ment is thus not in the hands of the 
people, but in the power of a small body 
of men not chosen by the people and 
holding for life. In many cases which 
might be mentioned, had the Court been 
elected, men not biased in favor of colos- 
sal wealth would have filled more seats 
upon the bench; and if there had been 
such decisions as in the income tax, un- 
der the tenure of a term of years, new 
incumbents would have been chosen to 
pass upon it; men upholding the right 
of Congress to control the financial pol- 
icy of the Government in accordance 
with the will of the people of the present 
day and age, and not according to the 
shifting views which the Court has im- 
puted to language used by a mere ma- 
jority of the fifty-five men who met in 
Philadelphia in 1787. Such methods of 
controlling the policy of government are 
no whit more tolerable than the conduct 
of the augurs of old, who gave the per- 
mission for peace or war, for battle or 
other public movements, by declaring 
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from the flight of birds, the inspection 
of the entrails of fowls, or equally wise 
devices, that the omens were lucky or 
unlucky. 

It may be that this power in the 
courts, however illegally grasped origin- 
ally, has been too long acquiesced in to 
be questioned; if so, the only remedy 
which can be applied is to wake the 
judges elective and for a term of years, 
for no people can permit its will to be 
denied and its destinies to be shaped by 
men it did not choose and over whose 
conduct it has no control, having no 
power to change them. 

Every Federal judgeship below the 
Supreme Court can be abolished. by Act 
of Congress. The United States dis- 
trict and circuit judges can be legislated 
out of office by simple Act of Congress. 
In 1831 the attempt was made to repeal 
Section 25 of the Judiciary Act of 1789, 
by virtue of which writs of error lay to 
the State Supreme Courts in certain 
cases. 

The section was not repealed, but 
the repeal was supported and voted for 
by Henry Clay, James K. Polk and other 
leaders of both of the great parties of 
that day. But what is needed is not the 
exercise by Congress of such limited 
powers as it undoubtedly does possess 
and in emergencies will exercise regu- 
lating the functions of the courts, but a 
constitutional revision by which the Fed- 
eral judges, like other public servants, 
shall be chosen by the people and for a 
term of years. 

It will be said that Federal judges are 
now in office for life and that it would 


be unjust to dispossess them. State . 


judges in each State, when it changed 
from life judges to judges elected by the 
people, were under the same conditions, 
but it did not prevent much needed re- 
form. 

When the Constitution was adopted, 
in only one State was the Governor 
elected by the people, and the judges in 
none. In most, if not all the States, the 
Legislature, especially the Senate branch, 
was chosen by restricted suffrage. The 
schoolmaster was not abroad in the land, 
the masses were illiterate and govern- 
ment by the people was a new experi- 
ment of which property holders were 
afraid. The danger to property rights 
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did not then as now come from the other 
direction—from corporations. 

In the State governments the condi- 
tions existing in 1787 have long since 
been changed. The Governors and mem- 
bers of both branches of the Legislature 
have long been elective by manhood suf- 
frage. In all the forty-five States save 
four, judges now hold for a term of 
years, and in three of these they are re- 
movable upon a majority vote of the 
Legislature. In Rhode Island the judges 
were thus summarily dropped when they 
once held an act of the Legislature in- 
valid. In England the will of the peo- 
ple, when expressed thru their Represen- 
tatives in Parliament, is final. Even the 
King cannot veto it and no judge ever 
dreamed that he had the power to set it 
aside, 

It has never been charged that our 
judges are corruptly influenced; but the 
passage of a judge from the bar to the 
bench does not necessarily destroy his 
prejudices or his predilections. They go 
upon the bench with a natural and per- 
haps unconscious bias from having spent 
their lives at the bar in advocacy of cor- 
porate claims, which will unconsciously 
but effectively be reflected in the deci- 
sions they make. Having attempted as 
lawyers to persuade courts to view de- 
bated questions from a standpoint of ag- 
gregated wealth, they doubtless end by 
sincerely believing in the correctness of 
those views and not unnaturally put 
them in force when in turn they them- 
selves ascend the bench. This trend in 
Federal decisions has been pronounced. 
Then, too, incumbents of seats upon the 
Federal Circuit and District bench can- 
not be oblivious to the influence which 
procures their promotion and how fatal 
to confirmation by the plutocratic major- 
ity in the Senate will be the expression 
of any judicial views not in accordance 
with the “safe, sane and sound” pre- 
dominance of wealth. 

In 1820 Mr. Jefferson had discovered 
the “sapping and mining” as he termed 
it, of the life-tenure appointive Federal 
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judiciary, owing no gratitude to the peo- 
ple and fearing no inconvenience from 
them however arbitrary in the discharge 
of office ; possessing the autocratic power 
of absolute responsibility. This is glar- 
ingly evident when we compare their 
jurisdiction in 1801, when Marshall ds- 
cended the bench, and their jurisdiction 
in 1907. The Constitution has been re- 
made by the courts since then and re- 
written in the judicial glosses put upon 
it. Had it been understood, in 1787, to 
mean ‘what it is construed to mean today, 
it is safe to say that not a single State 
would have ratified it. 

If the people are to be trusted to select 
the Executive and the Legislature they 
are also fit to select the judges. The peo- 
ple are wiser than the appointing power, 
which, viewing judgeship as patron- 
age, has with scarcely an exception 
filled the Federal bench with ap- 
pointees of its own party. Public 
opinion, the cornerstone of free gov- 
ernment, has no place in the selec- 
tion or supervision of the judicial augurs 
who assume power to set aside the will 
of the people tho declared by unanimous 
Congress and Executive. The late Judge 
Seymour Thompson said: “If the propo- 
sition to make the Federal judiciary elec- 
tive instead of appointive, is once serious- 
ly discussed before the people, nothing 
can stay the growth of that sentiment.” 
But great aggregations of wealth know 
their own interests, and there is no re- 
form and no -Constitutional amendment 
they will oppose more bitterly than this 

Some one observed to Mr. Gladstone 
that “the people are not always right,” 
to which he replied, “No, but they are 
rarely wrong.” When they are wrong 
their intelligence and their interests com- 
bine to make them correct the wrong, 
but when rulers, whether kings or life 
judges or great corporations, commit an 
error against the interests of the masses, 
there is no such certainty of correction. 

The Government and the destines of a 
great people should always be kept in 
their own hands. 

Rareicu, N. C. 
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Song of the Cedar-Maker 


BY IVAN SWIFT 


Of the many picturesque characters produced by American outdoor life the “Lumber-Jack” or ‘“Timber- 
Jack” of the Michigan and Wisconsin woods still does credit to the memory of the older time. The Indian 
brave, cowboy, buccaneer, soldier and sea adventurer have passed out for want of employment; but the identi- 
cal men and more of similar spirit zre to be found to-day in the lumber camps and cedar swamps of the 
Northwest. The tatooed star and anchor and the saber scar of other adventurous lives are common in the 
luinber camps. and the term Jack may have come from the sea. They are of many breeds and are drifting 
men, but workers who scorn dependence. They are for freedom at any cost. What is known among them 
as the cedar-maker is an expert workman, paid by the “‘tally” or “scale.” His work is the reduction by hand 
of the standing timber into a marketable product—poles, logs, ties. posts or shingle butts—and skill and 
judgment are required to do this with minimum waste or tare. His name requires no definition among 
lumbermen, and he has come to stay till the cedar, too, is a thing of the past, when his and the forest’s mem- 
ory will challenge our greater respect.—Author. 3 





Deep is the wal! of the cedar, 
And tough is the take of the Jack; 
But a man with a girl must feed her, 
And the fire must burn in the shack. 
Ax, spud. crooked-stzel! 
Chop, cut, mark, peel! 


We tackled the world and shook her— 
A wengh with an eye for hate; 
We winked at the woods—and took her, 
For better and bunk and plate, 
Whack, crack, hew, chip! 
See, saw, sip, sip! 


Man is a thing for labor, 
Or what’s the game of the trees? 
The saw is as good as the saber— 
And tallies are made with these. 
Ax, spud, jagged-steel! 
Cut, chop, skid, peel! 


Our talk ain’t the regular Latin— 
But we cut to the cedar’s core! 


Our manner "ll stand some battin’— 
But we pay for our beans and more! 
Sim, sow, zip, zip! 
Whack, skid, stack, strip! 


Tough is the take of the cedar, 
And rough is the lift of the Jack; 
But a man with a wife must feed her, 
And the kettle must boil in the shack. 
sa, spud, crooked-stgel! 
Trim, mark, cut, peel! 


A chew for the church and the nation! 
We work—and the scale is right; 
Sweat be our souls’ salvation, | 
And freedom is Saturday Night! 


(Accelerando) . 
‘hack, crack, strip, chip! 
Zim, zow, zip, zip! 
Ax, spud, saw, steel! 
Chop! cut! mark! peel! 
Harzor Sprincs, MIcn. 





“Crooked-steel”—cant-hook. 
«pseeed-stecl"—One-man saw. 
peed-steel”—For stripping the bark. 


GLOSSARY 


“Tally”—Count. 
“‘Scale’”—Measure. 
“Take”—An allotment of timber area. 














ALL. PEASANTS WORK TOGETHER 


The Real Russian People 


BY WILLIAM ENGLISH WALLING 


[In our issue of July 4 Mr. Walling, who is our correspondent in Russia, gave our read- 


ers an article on:the Russian people at chrrch. 


life.—Ep1tcr.] 


HE peasants have shown as much 
ea character in their attitude toward 
the laws of the Czar as toward 
his Church. The thousands of bloodily- 
suppressed revolts and the hundreds of 
thousands of cases of rebellious peasants 
that have languished away their lives in 
prison and exile are only the lesser mani- 
festation of the hatred for the Govern- 
ment. Where the people have been literal- 
ly beaten intosubmission by the Cossacks. 
and this has happened at one time or an- 
other in most of the villages, there has 
arisen a spirit of passive resistance which 
has often ended by a complete victory 
over the Czar. 

The Czars have always been able to 
exact from the peasant a terrible tribute 
of recruits and taxes. They have been 
able to tie the peasants to their villages 
and to prevent their escape from these 


In this article he considers their village 


exactions, but when they have attempted 
to interfere with the villagers’ internal 
affairs, the Imperial Will has been shat- 
tered against the people’s own ideas of 
right and wrong. When they have tried 
to upset the people’s own laws of prop- 
erty it is the “autocrats” who have had 
to surrender. The peasants as a whole 
have not yet permitted the Czars to sub- 
vert their laws of inheritance or their 
equitable system of distributing the land. 

The hundred thousand villages where 
the mass of the Russian people live are 
so many little immemorial republics. At 
the present moment, as at the earliest 
dawn of history, they are ruled by a pure 
spirit of democracy not only in political 
but in economic affairs. A large part of 
the land is village property used by all 
the villagers in common; the rest is divid- 
ed and from time to time redistributed 
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UNDER ONE ANOTHER’S EYE. 


according to the ideas of equity of the 


whole village. An estimate is made of 
each family’s claims, either at the death 
of its head or at a general census. 
When it is decided what proportion of 
the village plowed land is to fall to 
each family, it is entitled to receive so 
much land annually at the hands of the 
village. But no man is ever allowed to 
claim a right to a particular piece of soil ; 
he has merely a right to a certain quanti- 
ty. There is no such thing as an abstract 
and private ownership of the land itself, 
since it is not a product of individual la- 
bor, but a “gift of God.” The family is 
allowed possession of the land long 
enough only to secure it the fruits of its 
labor—hat is, for the three-year rotation 
of crops which prevails. Even in the 
western parts of Russia, formerly under 
Polish dominion, where there is no long- 
er any redistribution of shares and some 
families are richer than others in their 
personal rights, there is still no recogni- 
tion of the right of private property to a 
particular piece of soil, and the same tri- 
annual readjustment prevails. This is 
why the peasants in the Duma can say 


the more so. 


with perfect truth that the peasants do 
not want the land to buy and sell, but 
merely to plow it. They want more land 
in order that they may have more work. 
They have never in their own experi- 
ence known what rents or unearned prof- 
its from land ownership are. 

The village community, since it controls 
the peasants’ means of livelihood, has 
an unlimited power over his existence. 
But this power is democratic in propor- 
tion as it is unlimited. All the peasants 
live in the village and are infinitely more 
intimately related to one another than a 
country people of isolated farms. They 
work together and are always under one 
another’s eye. The spirit is profoundly 
social, and the very fact of the village 
ownership of the land has made it all 
The democracy is, there- 
fore, profound and rests on the feeling 
of full social and economic equality that 
is the only sure foundation of democracy 
in any land. The village meetings con- 
cern themselves principally with ques- 
tions of the chief and only great business 
of every member, the winning of the 
daily bread. And so the democracy of the 
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tens of thousands of little communities 
has gone deeper than any other we know. 

There is no conflict between this vil- 
lage government and its citizens. The 
villagers do not elect temporary masters 
to rule over them, like many so-called 
democratic communities. The starosta, 
or head of the village, is in very truth 
the servant of the community and re- 
mains its servant in spite of all the St. 
Petersburg Government can do to make 
of him an authority. The Czar has en- 
acted that the starosta shall receive a 
good salary and be immune from taxes 
and corporal punishment. The Govern- 
ment has endowed him with enough 
insignia of office to buy the souls of the 
nobility of some European countries. 
But the village assembly considers him 
as its servant and gives its orders at 
every meeting as to its secretary or clerk. 
Peasants elected to the office occasionally 
even try to avoid the honor, and some 
of the villages have even had to compel 
their members to take their turn. 

But the real business of the village is 
concentrated in the assembly itself, and 
there are few villagers that do not take 
an active part. There is nothing more 
immediate or important in their lives. 
Conducted on a scale sufficiently small 
so that all the elements of the vital ques- 
tions under discussion can be understood 
by everybody, the village meeting has 
come to form a part and parcel of the 
peasant’s existence. Public life is not a 
thing apart as in some externally demo- 
cratic countries, where private business 
overshadows public affairs and politics 
are a mask for private interests and the 
greed for office. “As soon as public 
service ceases to be the principal busi- 
ness of the citizens,” said Rousseau, “the 
state is already near to ruin.” Of all 
modern communities the Russian villages 
are perhaps farthest from this calamity. 

In some cases already there is com- 
plete communism, that is, both common 
ownership and common cultivation of the 
soil—a system that allows the advantages 
not only of every modern method of 
agriculture, but of large scale production 
and the use of machinery that no small 
farmer caa afford. Peasant companies 
(artels) often buy or rent a piece of land 
from the landlord, work it together, and 
share expenses and profits according to 
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a pre-arranged plan. In all the villages 
the peasants manage their cattle in com- 
mon, cut their hay in common; in many 
cases they own a common granary. A 
large part of the peasants, and the most 
progressive and enlightened experts on 
Russian agriculture as well, hope and be- 
lieve that this co-operation in production, 
a natural outgrowth of the prevalent so- 
cial spirit, will so develop as to make it 
possible that common property in land 
will remain the basis of Russian agricul- 
ture and of Russian society. The peas- 
ants’ party in the Duma wishes each 
State to be allowed to adopt communism 
if it will. This privilege would certainly 
be widely accepted and would result in 
the abolition of private property in 
two-thirds of the land. 

The Czar’s Government has looked 
with suspicion enough at this village 
nucleus of democracy and _ socialism. 
Like demigods, the Czars of the past 
have pondered this or that social sys- 
tem that might be the answer to their 
ends. And so Alexander II a genera- 
tion ago was deliberating over the village 
commune or mir. The dangers of 
maintaining such a démocratic institu- 
tion were obvious. But for several gen- 
erations the Czarism has been caught be- 
tween two equal dangers—one due to the 
education and development of the people 
within the country and another due to 
industrial progress of the rival nations 
without. If the village commune were 
to be dissolved to give place to private 
property, this would do away with the 
immemorial village republics, but it 
would also hasten the economic develop- 
ment of Russia by creating two new 
classes, landless working people furnish- 
ing cheap labor, and a rural middle class 
to furnish capital enterprise. For if in- 
dividual peasants were allowed to buy 
and sell land, the more needy ones would 
necessarily sell everything, while the few 
well-to-do would take advantage of their 
poverty to add to their own wealth. The 
development of capitalists and cheap la- 
bor might enable Russia to develop her 
industry, to accumulate wealth and to 
build up an army and navy fit to resist 
those of other modern lands. But this 
seemed impossible. Both working peo- 
ple and small capitalists are democrats 
everywhere, and it was they that had 
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brought about the European revolution 
of 1848. So Alexander decided to keep 
the mir. He preferred a democratic vil- 
lage to a free nation, a pauperized people 
to a constitution. 

But the same Czar also used all his 
power to maintain another class, whose 
interests were in sharpest contrast with 
the peasant commune. He had made the 
landlords free their peasant serfs, but he 
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taxation, had protected industry, estab- 
lished a gold currency, built railways and 
borrowed billions of rubles from abroad. 
But a _ counsel of state, during Count 
Witte’s financial ministry, was forced to 
confess the failure of all these measures 
to reach their chief aim. It declared that 
the Government was “powerless for the 
reorganization of the life of the peasants 
and assisting agricultural industrv.” 














“PUBLIC LIFE IN THE VILLAGES IS NOT A THING APART AS _ IN 


DEMOCRATIC COUNTRIES.” 


SOME EXTERNALLY 


These three tynical village emissaries, acting without pay, were first beaten by the officials at the pro- 


vincial capital for demanding the restoration of some land stolen by a 


high landlord official. They then 


walked 2,000 miles to St. Petersburg to complain there, only to be sent home empty-handed. 


allowed them tc take away part of their 


land, while he forced these famishing 
agriculturalists to take on a new and 
crushing burden of taxes and payments 
of indemnity for their own freedom. The 
result was that the peasants starved more 
and more as the years went on, agricul- 
ture stagnated and even deteriorated, it 
became impossible to beat more taxes out 
of the villages, industry was without 
country-purchasers and the State finan- 
ces were hopeless. The finance Mini- 
sters had introduced every manner of 
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Read for “peasants” “the mass of the 
people” and for “agricultural industry” 
“the economic basis of Russian society.” 

The Czars had no hope for their peo- 
ple. But matters could scarcely be 
worse, and they began to reverse their 
older policies. So the present Czar de- 
cided to abandon the mir. If there was 
no chance to save the mass of the people 
from starvation perhaps he might aid a 
few of the peasants to establish an agri- 
cultural middle class on the ruin and pau- 
perization of the rest. But it was too 
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late even for this desperate and inhuman 
move. The new class, with the aid of 
which it was proposed to save the coun- 
try from revolution, had no time to de- 
velop before the Duma met, and the ma- 
jority of the peasants proposed instead 
of their own pauperization the expropri- 
ation of the property of the landlords, 
the abolition of Czarism’s last sup- 
port among the people, instead of the 
creation of a new prop to the throne, and 
the transfer of the power, over both the 
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the well-defined socialist and revolu- 
tionary politics of the peasant represen- 
tatives in the second Duma, leave no fur- 
ther doubt of the socialistic, principles 
Russia is about to apply to her land— 
that is, to the iarger part of her nation- 
al wealth. The great peasant institution 
will have given the basis of the future 
Russian State. . 

The peasants show every sign of crea- 
tive power—in religion, in politics, in 
economic institutions. They are inde- 











A GROUP OF VILLAGE 


“INTELLECTUALS.” 


A woman doctor, her assistant, the school teacher, his wife, an agricultural expert and a visiting stu- 


dent. 
intimate relations with the people. 


landlord and the Government into their 
own hands. 

Minister Stolypin now proposes to 
give the last stroke to the village com- 
mune, to allow every starving peasant a 
right, to sell his land, and to assign the 
communities’ political: powers to other 
higher, newer and less dangerous local 
authorities. It is doubtful if the villages 
will surrender their political power ; more 
than doubtful if they will allow a few of 
their number the right to buy up the land 
of the rest. For the popularity of com- 
munal property has been growing, and 


In city and village alike the educated classes have succeeded in establishing the most cordial and 


pendent and positive in their individua! 
thought and feeling, social and demo- 
cratic in public life. Have they also the 
practical qualities that will bring the 
revolution to a successful conclusion? 
We can be certain of at least two of the 
characteristics most essential to a rapid 
and sound development—open-minded- 
ness to modern ideas, and the spirit of 
unity among themselves. They are open- 
minded with regard to national institu- 
tions because Russia has had no national 
traditions except those imposed by the 
violence of the Czar. The peasants 
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neither assisted in the law-making nor, 
except under coercion, obeyed the law. 
The peasants are progressive also because 
conditions have united them by a close 
material and spiritual bond with two 
other classes that are as progressive, if 
not more so than the corresponding 
classes of any other country, the work- 
ing people and the professional element. 

In Russia as in no other land, the city 
working people and the country people 
form a single whole. The city working- 
men were drawn only lately from the 
country. All of them have relatives, in 
the villages most of them have shares 
in the village property. Most of them 
are in the habit of returning there from 
time to time, and many go back for every 
harvest. Often the city work, service, 
driving and so on, is less important than 
the village interests. And as if these 
bonds were not sufficient, the Govern- 
ment sends rebellious workingmen back 
to their villages by tens of thousands. All 
these workingmen have brought back 
with them to the village the revolution- 
ary ideas and the city culture of the 
towns. 


In city and village alike the educated 
classes have succeeded in establishing the 
most cordial and intimate relations with 


the people. It is as if the whole country 
were a social settlement, in which the 
sacrifice made by the settlement residents 
is not merely that of a few luxuries and 
pleasures, but the risk of imprisonment, 
exile and execution. In all the great 
popular organizations of the revolution 
the “intelligence,” or educated and pro- 
fessional classes, have played a pre- 
dominant role, have been gladly accepted 
by the people, and have acted alongside 
of their own leaders, who often owed 
their education in turn to that same 
class. The political parties are governed 
almost exclusively by these tried and cul- 
tivated democrats. The still more 
typically popular organizations, the 
Peasants’ Union, the Railway Union, the 
Councils of Labor deputies, were man- 
aged almost equally by men of university 
training and by self-educated peasants 
and workingmen. From the greatest 
professors and lawyers of the land down 
to the village doctors and schoolteach- 
ers there has been one common move- 
ment toward :the people—a movement 


not only for union against despotism, but 
for bringing to the people all the great 
ideas and aspirations of civilization. The 
culture of this educated class being in 
many respects superior to that of other 
countries, as, for instance, in knowledge 
of foreign languages, literatures and his- 
tory, and in the sincerity of their social 
theories, the people secured a corre- 
sponding advantage. Some of the great- 
est ideas and highest aspirations of hu- 
manity are in common circulation among 
the masses. Many Russian peasants and 
workingmen are now seriously and in- 
telligently interested in foreign history, 
literature and politics. The politics and 
economics of their own land are not 
alone forced before their attention by 
events, with a rapidity unequaled any- 
where since the French Revolution, they 
are put into terse and readable form by 
the “intelligence” spread over the coun- 
try in a sea of leaflets and illegal or 
short-lived newspapers, and read and 
literally devoured by the people of every 
village and workshop in the empire. 

So there is a great unity among the 
masses, not excepting the educated and 
professional class. On the other side 
and in favor of the Czarism are only the 
landlords, officials and army officers and 
those who accept their pay. Neither the 
bitterness of class hatred of Germany 
nor the selfishness of the individualism 
created by the early conditions of the 
United States have existed in Russia, to 
plant in the minds of the people anti- 
social or non-social instincts that it may 
take generations to eradicate. The 
origin of the Russian people, its common 
struggle against those united powers of 
evil that call themselves the Czarism, and 
above all the situation in which it finds 
itself ‘to-day, have joined together to 
create the strongest social spirit and the 
first socialistic nation of -history. 

It is not only the psychology of the 
people, it is the present situation itself, 
that has created this socialistic senti- 
ment. For whatever the causes of the 
revolutionary crisis, the crisis itself de- 
mands and requires a social solution. 
The situation is in sharpest contrast to 
that which prevailed at the birth of our 
nation. The United States of America 
were formed by a democratic population, 
whose problem was to people a vast and 
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uninhabited land. The United States of 
Russia will be formed by a democratic 
nation, whose problem will be to provide 
a vast people with land. Our internal 
problem was purely political, to protec‘ 
individuals from violent encroachments 
of other individuals. Most economic and 
social problems were left in the indi- 
viduals’ hands, and out of control of so- 


ciety. The result was the most de- 
veloped individualism the world has 
known. The Russian people, on the con- 


trary, are confronted with a problem that 
is at once social, economic and political. 




















THE URIADNIK OR VILLAGE DESPOT. 


But “when they have tried to upset the people’s 
own laws of property it is the autocrats who have 
had to surrender.’ 


The political problem is to do away, not 
with the violence of individuals, but with 
that of the State. The economic prob- 
lem is the common need for all classes of 
the nation to lift the methods of the na- 
tional industry of agriculture and the 
condition of the whole agricultural class 
to the level of the times. But as the 
great mass of the farms and farmers are 
on the same low level, there is not only a 
common problem, but one in the solution 
of which society as a whole can and will 
certainly take an active part—assuming, 
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at least, the functions of our Department 
of Agriculture, to be extended in many 
new directions and multiplied many-fold. 
Then there is the purely social problem 
of the present and future division of the 
land. If the Duma were to allow unre- 
stricted private. property, free trade in 
land, under the present conditions, the 


penniless and needy peasants would 
be at the mercy of such among 
them as had a little capital with 


which to buy the others’ land. They are 
painfully conscious of the danger, and 
have declared at innumerable village 
meetings that the right of private prop- 
erty would mean the still further im- 
poverishment the absolute pauperization 
of the many for the benefit of a new land- 
lord class. Some are therefore in favor 
of the retention of the old form of prop- 
erty, the village commune, adapted to 
new needs. All are for special laws re- 
stricting the rights of the individual 
owner and possessor, and all are in 
favor of the absolute subordination of 
private interests as the foundation of the 
new law and the nationalization of the 
land. 

The social spirit goes to unimagined 
lengths. It has no somber exceptions 
for persons of foreign race. The same 
feeling that holds individuals and classes 
together has bound into one whole—as 
much as in the United States—all the 
races of the enormous empire. Finns 


.and Tartars, with their separate re- 


ligions, have lived for centuries in 
friendly neighborliness with the Russian 
peasants all over the land. In-certain 
sections, German and Jewish colonies 
have been treated in a cordial and neigh- 
borly manner for a similar period. The 
White Russians and South “Russians 
have lived for generations in harmony 
with Letts, Lithuanians and Poles. The 
Siberian settlers have gotten along with 
innumerable Asiatic tribes, as we failed 
to get along with our Indians, and the 
English failed to get along with their 
native subjects. When the Czars have 
decided to undertake a special persecu- 
tion and robbery of some subject race— 
like the Jews—they have not been able 
to get the least support of the people on 
racial grounds, and have had to resort to 
the same purely religious pretexts with 
which they persecuted the purest Rus- 
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sian sects. The few popular persecu- 
tions of the Jews on Russian territory 
have been, not the work of Russians, but 
of Poles or of Rumanians, like Kru- 
shevan. This absence of race feeling is 
perhaps the last and severest test of the 
profundity, the completeness of the so- 
cial spirit that binds together this great- 
hearted people. 

It is not merely a new race or a new 
nation that is coming into being in the 
great territory that stretches half-way 
round the world, from the Pacific to the 
Black and Baltic seas. In this vast re- 
gion there are many races, and even sev- 
eral nations, bound together only by a 
common problem and a common idea. 
The Czarism has tried to force these peo- 
ples together into a single imperialistic 
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Liberia.—Ep1ror. | 


strategic point on the west coast 

of Africa and its importance in 
this particular will increase more as the 
continent is developed under European 
supervision. Its situation at present is 
similar to that now occupied by Siam in 
the Indo-China territory in the Eastern 
Hemisphere in which Great Britain and 
France figure as competitors for spheres 
of commercial influence. 

The political neighbors of Liberia are 
Great Britain and France. The territory 
of the former forms the northwestern 
and of the latter the southeastern bound- 
ary. The northwestern boundary which 
separates the British colony of Sierra 
Leone has been settled with some advan- 
tage to Liberia—as the Delimitation 
Commission, which was recommended by 
England herself, gave to it more terri- 
tory than it had claimed, and which, up 
to this time, had been regarded as British 
territory. 

Since this delimination, however, the 
Government railroad of Sierra Leone has 


Coe Republic of Liberia occupies a 
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nation, and under the domination of a 
single race. The new country, casting 
aside all governmental violence within 
and invincible to external attack in its 
freedom and immensity, will be held to- 
gether only by the common social prob- 
fem and the common social idea. By its 
freedom and power it will be constituted 
a great and almost decisive influence for 
peace among the nations. An essentially 
new people on the stage of the world, in 
possession of a boundless and almost un- 
developed land, unhampered by tradi- 
tions, accustomed to economic equality, 
and permeated with the social spirit, the 
Russians are likely soon to become the 
chief inspiration of the other nations, a 
position recently lost after having been 
held for a century by the United States. 


Opessa, Russta. 


aa 


interests of his Church in 








extended nearly 220 miles across the col- 
ony, now not far from the banks of the 
Mano River, the northwestern boundary 
line. Beyond this point lies the virgin 
soil of Liberia, which is rich in natural 
products and in agricultural possibilities. 
Great Britain seems desirous to possess 
it; but cannot consistently do so, in the 
face of the report of the commissioner, 
himself a British subject, and the treaty 
rights of Liberia. , 

Nevertheless, frequent trouble is re- 
ported by England on this northwestern 
frontier, in which Liberia is made the ag- 
gressor, seeking, as it does appear, an oc- 
casion for the usual cry that Liberia is 
unable to exercise police jurisdiction over 
this portion of her possessions and there- 
fore England, for the. protection of her 
own interests, must occupy the disturbed 
section. Strange to say, however, no 
trouble arose in this section before, until 
Liberia undertook to exercise her treaty 
rights and to collect the revenue which 
was her lawful heritage. 

The Mano River was agreed upon as 
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the northwestern boundary between the 
3ritish colony of Sierra Leone and Li- 
beria. Liberia had the right to expect 
that the line would have been drawn in 
the center of the river as is usual in mat- 
ters of this kind, in order to give both 


parties to the agreement the privileges of- 


the stream; but the strong forced the 
weak to fix the boundary beginning at its 
western bank at low-water mark, thus 
depriving Liberia of the use of the river, 
and making her trade with the interior 
difficult. The matter has since been 
taken up with the British Foreign Office, 
but as yet nothing definite has been de- 
cided. In the meantime Liberia suffers 
from a lack of water communication with 
the hinterland; but the Sierra Leone 
Railroad must have, not only room for 
extension, but traffic for the road, and 
the hinterland of this section offers a fit- 
ting solution. 

The condition on the southeast is even 
more acute since the boundary line re- 
mains unsettled. Notwithstanding the 
cession of the Ivory coast by Liberia to 
France, the latter still manifests an in- 
satiable appetite for more of Liberia’s 
territory. France evinces an unwilling- 
ness to live up to the Treaty of 1892, and 
is indifferent to every effort made by Li- 
beria to settle the question of a perma- 
nent boundary. This delay not only 
creates unrest and retards the progress 
of commerce in the hinterland of Liberia, 
but it puts her to a decided disadvantage 
in the contest—for France in the mean- 
time continues, in the face of the Treaty, 
to encroach upon the disputed territory 
by the establishment of military posts 
and the exercise of undue influence over 
the chiefs of that section. 

Before this communication reaches 
vou President Barclay will be in London 
to attend a conference in which both 
England and France will be participants. 
The Franco-Liberian boundary has 
reached an acute state so as to render the 
presence of the Chief Magistrate neces- 
sary. What will be done at that confer- 
ence no one can tell. 

Liberia is powerless to check either 
English aggressions on the northwest or 
French encroachments on the southeast. 
No power can save her from‘the designs 
of these formidable nations, which re- 
gard this fertile spot as Ahab did Na- 
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both’s vineyard, but the United States. 
And the United States owe it to Liberia 
at least to manifest an interest in the sub- 
ject on account of the traditional rela- 
tion between the two nations; and it 
would seem from the following extracts 
that she stands committed to such a 
policy. 

Secretary Evarts, in his instructions to 
Minister Hopkins April 21st, 1880, said: 

“The United States are not averse to hav- 
ing the great Powers know that.they publicly 
recognize the peculiar relations between them 
and Liberia, and that they are prepared to 
take every proper step to maintain them. To 
this end, it is not inexpedient that you, arid 
Mr. Lowell also, on his return to his post 
from his present leave, should evince a lively 
interest in the movements of both Great 
Britain and France in the neighborhood of 
Liberia, without, however, showing any undue 
anxiety or offensive curiosity in the matter.’ 

And again Secretary Blaine followed 
in a similar strain to Minister Smythe: 

“Liberia, although not a colony of’the United 
States, began its independent career as an off- 
shoot of this country, which bears to it a 
quasi parental relationship which authorizes 
the United States to interpose its good offices 
in any contest between Liberia and a foreign 
State, and a refusal to give the United States 
an opportunity to be heard for this purpose 
would make an unfavorable impression in the 
minds of the Government and the people of 
the United States.” 

It is needless to say that any effort on 
the part of the Government of the United 
States to keep Liberian independence un- 
impaired would be received with grateful 
consideration by the ten millions of Afro- 
American citizens in that country who 
are interested in Liberia’s future—and 
for that matter negroes and. humanitar- 
ians all over the world without regard to 
race or nationality. 

Dr. Lyon is the accredited diplomatic 
representative of the United States to 
Liberia during this critical period of the 
history of this black republic. His con- 
duct of the affairs of his own Govern- 
ment—his manly bearing as dean of the 
Diplomatic and Consular Corps—his re- 
lation to his colleagues and the officials 
of the Government at Monrovia, Liberia, 
have been satisfactory not only to the 
State Department at Washington but to 
the Liberian authorities and all others 
concerned. 

He has had exceptional opportunity to 
become familiar with the questions that 
are now most vital to Liberia. He made 
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an official tour of that section of the Re- 
public which is now regarded by France 
as disputed territory, and made careful 
study of the boundary in question. 
Hence I feel quite sure that the Govern- 
ment at Washington has been supplied 
with all necessary information on the 
subject and is therefore prepared to give 
the matter intelligent consideration if it 
concludes to do so. 

Knowing THE INDEPENDENT’s interest 
in all questions affecting human rights 
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without any regard to race or color, I felt 
that I could not do better than to present 
the matter affecting the interests of Li- 
beria to the class of persons who are your 
constant readers and very largely sympa- 
thize with the view you present. 

Liberia has need of the moral support 
of the United States and of good people 
everywhere to maintain herself against 
the great odds with which she is forced 
to contend at this most critical period of 
her history. 

Monrovia, Liperta, AFRica. 


Vacations and Holidays in the Schools 


BY THOMAS L. BURT 


business, or professional, or cleri- 

cal man is about 290 days. This 
number is reached by deducting, from 
the total of 365, fifty-two Sundays, eight 
holidays, ten secular days of vacation and 
ten half-holidays on Saturdays in sum- 
mer. 

The working or schooling year of the 
average public-school child who is never 
absent from school is, in our Northern 
towns and cities, about 185 days. This 
number is reached by deducting, from 
the total of 365, 110 Saturdays and Sun- 
days, ten weeks of vacation in summcr, 
one week in December, one week in the 
spring, and ten half days at the times 
of the semi-annual examinations. The 
teacher’s working year includes these ten 
half days and consists of about 190 days. 

The business man’s year is about eight 
hours daily for 290 days, a total of 2,320 
hours. The teacher’s year is about four 
and three-fourths hours daily for 190 
days, a total of 902, less than 40 per cent. 
that of the business man. The pupils 
actually attend school on an average only 
144 days in the year, a total of 684 hours. 
I mean by this that absences from school, 
from many causes, are sufficient in num- 
ber to bring down the average attendance 
of all pupils to 144 days, or 684 hours; 
less than 30 per cent. that of the business 
man. 

These figures are not cited simply to 


T's working year of the average 


suggest that the school days per year, 
144, of the average public-school pupil 
are too few; but to call attention to the 
obstacle which the holiday and vacation 
habit offer to public school education. 
Common sense, the testimony of teachers 
and our memories of school days, all point 
to the demoralization which approaching 
holidays work in the classroom. A like 
demoralization is worked by them as they 
take their flight. Even after one mid- 
week holiday it takes almost a day for 
work in the schoolroom to reach its 
maximum effectiveness again. 

If the influence of the schoolroom is 
greatly to affect the children it should 
have an opportunity to reach them, if 
only for a few minutes, nearly every day 
in the year. Its influence is, as a matter 
of fact, constantly broken by holidays 
and vacations. It is probable that school 
children could attend school a few more 
hours each year without injuring them- 
selves. It almost goes without saying 
that they could easily do.this if the hours 
of attendance were spread over a greater 
number of days. Their present, normal, 
school year is about 900 hours long. If 
this were distributed, as it well might be, 
over 300 days, it would give them only 
three hours each day. This is not enough 
for the whole year, even if it is a little too 
much for some of the summer months. 
The hours might be less in summer and 
as many as five or six during part of the 
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winter. I believe that no teacher and no 
expert in education would deny that this 
distribution of time would, as far as the 
pupils are concerned, enable them to 
cover a great deal more ground than they 
cover now, to cover it more effectually 
and to make much greater progress in 
the acquisition of knowledge and in. the 
gaining of habits of attention and con- 
centration. 

The Germans understand the value of 
persistence and continuity in the training 
of the young. Their school year is 270 
days long, instead of 185 as ours is. 
Their schools are open six days in the 
week, for forty-five to forty-six weeks per 
year. The weeks average nearly thirty- 
three school hours each, making a pupil’s 
normal school year over 1,400 hours, 
against about goo in this country. It is 
not surprising that the German children 
progress more rapidly in formal educa- 
tion than ours do. 

In favor of our short and much-inter- 
rupted school year it is urged that the 
young people of this country are of a 
more nervous temperament than the 
German youth, and could not be in 
school more hours than they now are 
without injury to their health. The truth 
of this claim has not been demonstrated. 
The evidence that our young people are 
injured by their school work is not to 
be found. There are occasional break- 
downs, it is true, but they may usually 
be traced to outside work or to evening 
games and parties. Most boys and girls 
in average good health go thru their 
public school life without receiving from 
it any undue strain. If this were not 
true the argument for the readjustment 
of school hours which I suggest would 
be thereby strengthened. The present 
method is one which puts on and takes 
off the pressure of discipline and the 
regimen of routine by fits and starts. 
Each week the tgacher presses her pupils 
to get them again into the study habits 
which two days of complete cessation of 
routine have broken up. By the middle 
of the week the routine is well estab- 
lished again, and then the teacher keeps 
up the pressure that she may drive the 
pupils thru the week’s appointed tasks 
before Friday afternoon is upon them. 
Each term the same unhygienic course 
is followed. A vacation of a few days 
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or of a few months breaks up the schooi- 
room habits; the teacher hastens to re- 
establish them; the routine at last 1s 
well established; another vacation, with 
its preliminary examinations, is near; 
the pressure is kept up; school closes; 
and the healthful sound of a moderate 
amount of study, with reasonable school- 
room discipline day after day, month 
after month, and year after year, is never 
reached. 

The present method not only lessens 
the effectiveness of the schoolroom work 
of children and makes it more trying on 
health of body and brain than it should 
be; it also fails to affect out-of-school 
education as helpfully as it should. 
Whatever be the merits or demerits of 
the present system, our schools today 
very largely take the place of the parents. 
In our cities—and it is of city schools 
I am particularly speaking—the parents 
look to the schools, if they look any- 
where, for the training of their children. 
I mean that most children in our cities 
get most of their training for citizen- 
ship—training in accurate knowledge, 
straight thinking and morals—in the 
schools. When the schools close they 
run wild in the streets. The street edu- 
cation has its great virtues, it is true. 
But how much more helpful would it be 
were it touched every day by a little of 
that spirit of respect for law and order 
which underlies all schoolroom work! 
It would be thus touched did we, with 
school in session almost every day, on 
some days make the school hours very 
short, the exercises simple, and the work 
done such as delights every child, touch- 
ing closely the games, pastimes and occu- 
pations which fill the rest of the day. 
Thus each day would begin with or end 
with or be divided by at least a few mo- 
ments of orderly life, where every act is 
of necessity courteous, and where disci- 
pline, truth and order are in the air. 

The schoolmen as well as the parents 
have acknowledged the educational error 
of the long summer vacation by establish- 
ing summer schools. But why acknowl- 
edge it in this half-hearted way? Why 
not confess that the present method, with 
its ten long weeks of empty school- 
houses, idle teachers and street-roaming 
children, lacks grievously in the funda- 
mental matter of time distribution, and 

















proceed to organize the schools for year- 
long and every-weekday work? 

It will be objected that the custom so 
many families have of leaving the city 
would make the arrangement of continu- 
ous schools quite impossible. This is 
absurd, for few of the public school chil- 
dren of our cities go away in the sum- 
mer. Those who are left crowd our 
vacation schools. Where classes grow 
small from absences a _ concentration 
would be possible, and there would thus 
be gained opportunities to give teachers 
by turns the four or five weeks vacation 
they should have. 

Some will say a rearrangement of 
pupils, teachers, hours and subjects in 
the summer would be impossible ; I repiy 
that it is such a rearrangement as is made 
now at a great outlay of time and energy, 
for summer schools; and could be done 
very easily were there not an absolute 
break, as there is now, between the school 
course proper and the makeshift, nonde- 
script course of the present summer 
school. 

Some will say the parents do not wish 
the pupils to go to school all summer and 
all the year round. I would reply that no 
one has yet asked the parents. Also I 
would reply that parents are very glad 
to send their children to summer schools, 
and more would no doubt send them thru 
the summer were the schools continuous 
and the break between winter and sum- 
mer work done away with. 

The teachers themselves will say, to 
my suggestion of continuous schools, that 
they are underpaid and that their short 
hours, Saturday holidays and long vaca- 
tions are partial compensations for the 
lowness of their salaries. I would reply 
that for the quality and quantity of work 
most of them do they are not very poorly 
paid. The education of the majority of 
them is meager and their acquired skill 
not great. This is partly because a bet- 
ter education for teachers is not insisted 
on. It is true that better educated teach- 
ers can not be secured with the wages 
now paid, and the wages should be 
higher; but the higher wages should be 
in money and not in holidays and vaca- 
tions, and should be given only as fast as 
the conditions of the labor market make 
it necessary to give them. Better work 
should be demanded by parents, and the 
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school board will then be compelled to 
pay higher prices to get it. A part of 
this needed better work will be found to 
consist in extending the school sessions 
over a greater number of days in the 
year, The year’s work will then be less 
trying to health and nerves; but the re- 
sults will be greater and worth the 
greater pay. 

It will be said that the work of a 
teacher is so arduous, so severe a tax on 
the whole system and especially on the 
nerves, that she needs many more vaca- 
tions and holidays than do persons en- 
gaged in any other occupations. In reply 
I would first question if the strain of 
school teaching for four and three- 
fourths hours per day for five days in a 
week for thirty-eight weeks per year,,is 
greater on most teachers than is the 
strain of their respective occupations on 
many men and women who work eight 
hours a day, six days in the week for 
nearly forty-eight solid weeks each year. 
I say I question this statement, and I be- 
lieve I can safely add that it has never 
been carefully verified. Its truth has long 
been assumed without question. It will 
be found that teachers of intelligence, 
who take pains to equip themselves for 
their work, who use a little of their rest- 
ing time in studying to keep up with the 
demands of their daily tasks, who try to 
make themselves masters of their calling, 
who do not exhaust themselves by an un- 
due amount of social life, find teaching 
not more wearing than is any hard, hon- 
est work, and keep well under it. 

In further answer it should be noted 
that many teachers find that they have 
sufficient energy left after their day’s 
work to teach in the evening schools, and 
that an increasing number find it possi- 
ble to make their work almost as continu- 
ous thru the year as the plan I suggest 
would compel it to be, by teaching for 
several weeks in a summer school in the 
long vacation. Moreover, many teachers 
do outside work other than teaching and 
thus add to their incomes. These facts 
make quite absurd the claim that the 
teacher's work under the present ar- 
rangement of time is as much as health 
and strength permit her to accomplish. 

Moreover, if the present school meth- 
od as to hours is shown to put a severe 
strain on the teachers, then it is wrong 
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and should be changed. A most obvious 
way to correct it is the one I suggest— 
shorter periods each day, perhaps two of 
two hours each most of the year, the 
work being extended thru half as many 
more days in the year. This would re- 
lieve the strain on both pupil and teacher 
and produce far greater results on the 
former. 

Another objection to my suggestion of 
greater school continuity is that the 
teacher needs her many hours of leisure 
for study. In reply [ would say that 
she seems to take few of them for that 
purpose. There are summer schools for 
teachers, and in some parts of the coun- 
try, notably in agricultural sections of 
the West, they are remarkably well at- 
tended. But city teachers are not given 
to them. If any attend them it is usually 
for not over 6 weeks out of the 12 in 
which school is not in session, and they 
do not usually call for any severe mental 
work on the student’s part. As to pri- 
vate study out of school hours, my ob- 
servations lead me to think that not 
much of it is done. A business man’s 
week is 40 hours long, a teacher’s about 
24. The successful business and pro- 
fessional man is not surprised if he has 
to add 16 or even 24 hours more per 
week to his working time to retain his 
working place in the world. I believe 
few teachers will be found who apply 
themselves seriously outside of their 23 
school hours to anything closely allied to 
their business for 16 hours per week— 
much less for 30. 

The short hours, the full holidays on 
Saturdays and the long vacations, in- 
stead of promoting the habit of study 
among teachers, probably encourage lazi- 
ness. The tradition is firmly fixt in 
teachers’ minds that their work is very 
severe and that they need frequent and 
long rests. Falling in with the tradition, 
and often taking a reasonable fatigue for 
the approach of exhaustion, they again 
and again defer the hours of study to 
which they have mentally resolved to de- 
vote themselves, they are encouraged by 
their friends to rest and play whenever 
opportunity offers, and soon get out of 
the habit of continuous outside work for 
self-improvement. They are willing to 
teach for extra pay in vacation schools 
and night schools, but they do not—I be- 
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lieve I am speaking in reason when I 
say the large majority do not—pursue 
any systematic course of study or follow 
any careful course of reading, or even 
read at large to any great extent, in the 
many hours and days they have to them- 
selves in their school year. 

The advocates of the present system 
will say that many teachers, if not most 
teachers, give much time to the prepara- 
tion of each day’s work, to the examina- 
tion of papers and to compulsory attend- 
ance on lectures and grade meetings, and — 
that the time thus necessarily spent on 
their work, added to their hours in 
school, makes their working hours as . 
long as those of brain workers should be. 

There is a measure of truth in this 
statement. But in reply to it I would 
say that after a year or two of teaching 
in a certain grade the work becomes 
quite familiar, and, to the teacher of 
average ability, who is not possessed, as 
few are, with a strong desire to improve 
herself, becomes quite easy and calls for 
little labor of preparation. There is 
plenty of opportunity for work in the 
teacher’s life, for if she wishes to per- 
fect herself in her calling she finds the 
changing methods and the broadening of 
the curriculum make complete mastery 
of her profession quite impossible, even 
for the strongest and ablest. But I be- 
lieve that superintendents, principals, 
general supervisors and the supervisors 
of special departments will admit that 
they meet few teachers who are giving 
much time and energy to more prepara- 
tion than their next day’s tasks compel. 
This is in the order of nature. Few in 
any calling do more than the day’s work, 
as is well enough shown by the fact that 
few notably succeed in their calling. 
Our present custom of school hours is 
based on the unwarranted assumption 
that most school workers are different 
from the great majority in other callings 
and will cheerfully avail themselves of 
the opportunity the present custom gives 
them to spend all possible time—and it 
is a great deal—in self-improvement. 

As to the examination of papers, this 
is no doubt often a grievous burden, and 
especially so in certain grades and under 
the more mechanical systems of admin- 
istration. But even in extreme cases it 
does not apply to the majority of the 
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teachers—those who work in the lower 
grades—and it does not take so much 
time, even in the worst cases, as to ex- 
tend over into vacation periods. 

As to meetings and lectures, they take 
at most not more than three or four 
hours per week; they quite often mean a 
shortening of the school day, already 
very short; they usually mean a pleasant 
trip from the schoolroom across part of 
the city to the place of meeting ; and they 
generally consist in being talked to for 
an hour by one whose presentation of the 
subject is not such as to stimulate any 
very strenuous thinking. Most brain 
workers would not think such things 
very serious additions to a week’s toil. 

Something should be said about 
the loss the taxpayers suffer from 
the added cost of equipment the sys- 
tem imposes and from the further loss 
he suffers thru the fact that the equip- 
ment which he pays for stands idle dur- 
ing more than half, or twenty-five, of the 
working daylight hours of all the weeks 
in which school is in session, and during 
all the working daylight hours of 120 
working secular days in every year while 
school is not in, session. It will be said 
that I forget the evening schools and the 
vacation schools. But I mention only 
daylight hours, counting them as an aver- 
age of nine, from 8 to 5, thru the year, 
and I am speaking of the present system 
as it is advocated and paid for. The va- 
cation school is a separate and distinct 
institution. It is paid for by itself. The 
money its teachers earn is over and above 
their regular salaries. Its advocates have 
not yet thought of making it, as I main- 
tain it should be made, an integral part 
of the public school system proper. The 
regular public schools should make use 
of their buildings every day in the year 
save holidays and Sundays. Did it thus 
use them they would serve quite 50 per 
cent. more children than they now do; 
their original cost would thus be reduced 
by at least a third, being one-third less 
in extent; and the cost of their main- 
tenance, relatively to the use made of 
them, would be also greatly reduced. 
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They now stand empty hours and days— 
eloquent monuments to a mistaken edu- 
cational creed and to the persistence of 
an unfounded tradition. 

Our schools should continue the year 
round, much as the work continues, and 
very successfully, in Chicago University, - 
with perhaps two or three days of rest 
between the four terms into which the 
year’s work may be divided. They 
should be in session every day in the 
week save Sundays—and we may even 
hope that some day there will be intro- 
duced into our Sunday schools enough 
rationality and expertness to make them 
admirable and enjoyable supplements to 
the day schools. Teachers should work 
the year round, with a few holidays be- 
tween terms, as suggested, and with as 
many weeks of vacation in the year, 
usually in summer, as good sense and the 
prevailing custom among salaried and 
other brainworkers may determine. 
Those who can and wish to do so should 
be permitted to teach almost continuous- 
ly for several years and then receive a 
generous vacation, with pay. 

Teachers should see to it that the pub- 
lic demands more of them, and then pays 
them more. As a class, and relatively to 
others of their sex, the women teachers 
are of superior ability. If they once get 
their eyes open to the wastefulness in 
money and energy of the present ar- 
rangement they will be the first to insist 
on its modification and will profit greatly 
by the change in both comfort and 
money. In the arrangement I suggest no 
teacher will teach all day; two, or even 
three teachers should occupy the same 
room during successive short sessions of 
the same day. The children should be in 
school a part of almost every secular day 
in the year; sometimes for one long ses- 
sion, sometimes for two shorter ones, ac- 
cording as age, the weather and charac- 
ter of studies determine. As summer ap- 
proaches the schools should gradually 
take on much of the character of. the 
present summer sessions, with excur- 
sions, manual work, gardening and 
games, all under the teacher’s direction. 

Boston, Mass. 
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BY E. P. 


HE day for farmers’ picnics is be- 
ee tween oats and corn husking— 
that is, from the middle of August 

to the last of October. During this sea- 
son you will find orchard meetings and 
grove meetings most abundant. The 
company is made up of neighbors, nearly 
all interested in the same topic, and all 
possessed of a certain measure of land- 
love. But you will mark one peculiarity, 
that every one of these picnics is a fam- 
ily affair. They come by families, and 


generally a family group is not entirely 
broken during any period of the feasting 


and toasting. We have lamented the 
fact that Germans could attend their 
beer gardens in the family way, but that 
Americans sought their pleasures as in- 
dividuals. This was true until the farm- 
ers’ organizations, with agriculture, came 
to the front. Note that now the family 
is getting a very decided social emphasis. 
Our granges have done a great deal 
along this line, and it is the most marked 
feature of that organization that families 
constitute the units of the grange. A 
great social revolution has begun, whole- 
some as it is hopeful. 

The picnic spread includes pie and 
doughnuts, honey, fresh fruits and a 
great variety of jellies. Sandwiches are 
of home-made bread—most frequently 
nowadays made of whole - wheat flour. 
The pickle is nowhere near so common 
as it used to be, for the farmer and the 
farmer’s wife are getting up on hygiene. 
Honey is on the comb, and in the jar, 
and there is so much ‘of it that you may 
be sure the fruit grower among the hills 
has learned that the bee is his best ally; 
that he cannot have good fruit without 
the honey bee to cross-pollenize. Down 
these valleys and up these hills, where 
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the bluebird and wren most love to nest, 
I have seen and tasted scme remarkable 
pies; but I still contend that no woman 
lives who can make such luscious com- 
positions of blackberries, whortleberries, 
gooseberries and pumpkin, with sugar 
and flour, as our grandmothers made. 
They invented the strawberry shortcake, 
the gooseberry tart and raspberry jam; 
glory enough this; but, alas, we know 
not the inventors’ names. You will note 
that the farmers’ wives look on these pic- 
nics as a sort of fair and exposition of 
home art. Marvelous in all ways is this 
art of cooking; this chemistry of the 
kitchen. It far surpasses, when under- 
stood (as a matter of brains), all the 
stitches of the embroidery. That is a 
woman out of her sphere who has hired 
a cook and given over her kitchen (her 
studio) to a foreigner. But these farm- 
ers’ wives, and still more their daugh- 
ters, are sustaining the art fairly well. 
Now and then I find a girl, rosy- 
cheeked, with a steady will, and little 
care for the “They family,” who has no 
pride like her cooking pride. She is 
bound to make the best bread and the 
best butter in the town, and to be proud 
of it. This is really the new type of wo- 
man who is to come to the front during 
the agricultural age. You need not make 
the mistake of estimating the coming 
woman by city ideals; she will not be the 
club woman, but the rolling-pin woman. 

Farmers are of all sorts. You never - 
elsewhere find people so differentiated 
and individualized as at a farmers’ pic- 
nic. I have noticed lately that the jolly 
farmer is almost everywhere to be found. 
It is due probably to the improved con- 
ditions of agriculture. He sees the 
sunny side of everything, and manages 
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to turn both sides toward the sun. He 
talks common sense—that is, the accum- 
ulated wisdom of the common people; 
drops in proverbs of his own making, 
and chaffs the sober-sided with good- 
natured fun. There are still a few among 
our furrow-makers who inherit a trace 
of Puritanism; and see all events from 
the moral side. These men are some- 
times inclined to look back at the “good 
old times” with a tender wishfulness, but 
they are generally willing to confess that 
the world is growing materially better. 
Give them all the credit you can. It 
really is hard work for the son or grand- 
son of an old-time Connecticut deacon 
like myself to allow that the rural tele- 
phone and rural free mail delivery and 
even the trolley are a fair compensation 
for the gone-out country church, as they 
are not. Most of these churches still 
stand, lonely and dilapidated, among the 
hills, and the old horse sheds lean at an 
angle of forty degrees. The town school 
will never be just the right thing until, 
on every Sunday, its big hall is open for 
a manly address of the school superin- 
tendent, to all the gathered neighbor- 
hood, without regard to sex or other di- 
vision. 

Grumpy people still live in the coun- 
try, but most of them find their way into 
the towns; because in the country they 
must get up with the sun, and must work 
till the work is done. We have no call, 
out here, for the boys who shunt their 
working clothes at exactly six o’clock. 
and skip out until seven the next morn- 
ing. They will not like the country, for 
here they will have to keep very much 
the same hours as the bluebirds and 
robins. But some of us like it. We see 
no hardship in having from eight o'clock 
until four o’clock for sleep; and after 
that being obliged to be busybodies and 
wide-awakes until the day’s work is fair- 
ly finished; the milking done, and the 
animals well fed. There is no such thing 
as being a successful farmer unless you 
love the work. There are, of course, 
tribulations, and there is more or less 
hard luck evervwhere, for we cannot al- 
ways escape sickness and the loss of 
crops. But it is, in the majority of cases, 
either bad habits or ignorance that pre- 
vents country life from being reason- 
ably pleasant. It does require early 
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hours, and some acquaintance with. the 
dew, and little with the owls; but the old- 
time task days, that left the machinery 
and the power with the factories and the 
towns, is wonderfully changed. The 
farmer it is who rides now, and the 
townsman who goes afoot. 

Instead of our hardships the popular 
topic at the picnic is pretty sure to be our 
privileges. Nobody envies the townsman 
—who lives in a rented house, breathes 
what air he can get, pays water rates and 
gas bills, and stands the din of a sleepless 
racket. Civilization without Nature is 
the art of a treadmill. We are learning 
how to live once more closer to Nature 
—not as wild children, but as those who 
see that Nature and art can go together. 
Let those who really can find no comfort 
in the country go back to the crowds. 
We prefer the free air and the birds and 
the brooks. Country life is always vaca- 
tion—that is from brick walls and brick 
pavements, and ten-times breathed at- 
mosphere. 

One topic sure to be prominent at the 
farmers’ picnic wil! be good roads. It is 
a curious subject for discussion, because 
every farmer thinks he knows how to 
make roads, but, having been pathmas- 
ter, he finds that his knowledge is in some 
way unworkable. We are in an off-clear- 
ing time, when we comprehend the hor- 
ror and waste of mud, but do not know 
just how to get rid of it. The money 
system has proved a doubtful success. 
When shall an American McAdam get 
hold of our highways? The fact is we 
have not yet quite reached the engineer 
era. We shall, by and by, have some of 
our boys educated along the right lines; 
and then we shall have a supply of en- 
gineers and commissioners, who will do 
the one great thing, just now needed, 
give us American highways that are dry- 
ways. ‘ 

Another topic that is sure to get a good 
hearing is the rural school. We have got 
quite by the time for lauding the common 
school and the free school and the high 
school; what we want now is the com- 
mon-sense schcol—not too high, in the 
sense that it overlooks knowledge neces- 
sary on the farm, while it stuffs the 
young people with a lot of facts that they 
can make no sort of use of. There is a 
general dissatisfaction with a school sys- 
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tem that educates away from the farm. 
The land-tiller begins to see that, if he is 
going to make the best of country life, 
he and his children must have a distinc- 
tive training for it. The farmer is about 
thru with schools that exalt the brain 
and despise the hand. There really is no 
reason why these two organs should be 
competitors in cur colleges and universi- 
ties—certainly not in our town schools. 
Every man must have an education for 
his specific life work. This does not 
mean a narrow education, and :nforma- 
tion of a purely technical sort ; but equal- 
ly it does not mean that this technical 
knowledge can be left out, or be made of 
secondary importance. 

I notice that one of our agricultural 
colleges has issued a circular, in which 
it asks to what studies should a young 
man give his special attention (in a col- 
lege course) if he desires to remain on 
the farm. It was exceedingly interesting 


to hear the comments on this circular at 
the picnic. One answer was that the boy 
ought to give a large part of his time 
to animal and plant life, so that he would 
comprehend the general principles of 
animal and plant development. 


The 
farm boy must know the things under 
his feet and over his head—the things 
he has to deal with, every day of his life. 
Another comment laid emphasis on our 
rivals, the bugs, and the. absolute neces- 
sity of comprehending the moths and the 
fungi. This farmer thought that a 
knowledge of insects ‘was just as im- 
portant as that of Holstein cows and 
Percheron horses. The farmer who is 
ignorant on such matters must come out 
second best as a cultivator. A _ fruit- 
grower complained that there is a stupid 
waste in our orchards, from lack of edu- 
cated knowledge of tree culture. Or- 
charding is a science, and it needs well- 
equipped brains as well as willing hands. 
In Germany the vineyardist is seldom an 
orchardist; but in this country it is 
thought possible for one grower to cover 
successfully all branches of fruit grow- 
ing. However, I did not discover from 
the discussion that our farmers desire 
that their boys and girls shall have a 
narrow curriculum. The farmer knows 
that agriculture is coming to the front. 
He comprehends the fact: that his sons 
must be equipped not only for raising 
crops, but for guiding in civic affairs. 
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The farmer begins to feel his dignity 
and assert his independent political posi- 
tion. 

You will find that a favorite topic at 
the picnic is sure to be what Secretary 
Wilson and what Mr. Burbank and the 
agricultural colleges and experiment 
stations are achieving. Nearly every 
one has a Burbank plum, and he can tell 
you the qualities of the Climax, the Sul- 
tan and perhaps half a dozen more of the 
new sorts. He wishes to know the qual- 
ity of the Iceberg blackberry, and what 
is likely to be the value of Mr. Bur- 
bank’s experiments in grains and fodder 
plants. He is sure to be a friend of Sec- 
retary Wilson. He fully appreciates the 
distinction between the genuine experi- 
ments of this brainy agriculturist and 
the seed-distributing work, and the semi- 
political farming, accomplished by most 
of his predecessors. He is fully alive to 
the newest gains in cereals. I notice 
that no subject starts up such a general 
enthusiasm as alfalfa. This wonderful 
new forage plant stirs the younger class 
of farmers in a way that shows clearly 
the drift of the times. The farmer of 
today is an experimental farmer. Ten 
years from now every farm will be run 
on the experiment plan, and the farmers 
will be few and far between who have 
not improved something. The farm 
shop is gradually getting to be an under- 
stood necessity, and the tendency is to- 
ward less waste—especially less spent on 
tobacco and drink. I observe at the pic- 
nic two or three cigars or cigarets, but 
they are well out in the edge of the 
grove. 

The farmers’ picnic is not complete 
without speakers. Grange meetings al- 
ways have a good deal of singing, but a 
genuine farmers’ picnic goes more 
strongly for oratory—but the orator 
must not soar too much. He must come 
down to a plain discussion of the times. 
The folk like to look ahead, and the 
speaker will do well to talk about what 
may be rather than what has been. If 
he comes to a farmers’ picnic loaded 
with jokes and stories he will get a few 
shouts of laughter, but a cool welcome. 
This age.is too much in earnest. The 
audience will laugh once or twice, and 
then scatter. I noticed this tried by one 
of our most famous after-dinner speak- 
ers. He was evidently surprised to find 
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that the people did not care for his funny 
stories. The politician may get a hear- 
ing by self-crowding, but he will not win 
a vote by his jokes. Above all, look out 
for patronizing the farmer. Try it if 
you please, and you will see that you 
have promptly lost your hold. 

In a recent Atlantic there is a very 
neat “Apology for the Country.” What 
we need is a well-written apology for 
the city. We are getting about all the 
urban privileges out here in the valleys 
and on the hillsides, tens of miles away 
from the congested centers. Now, what 
the city needs is to take in more rural- 
istn—more trees, flowers, birds, air, elbow 
room ; untainted water, and whatever 
else makes up that wonderful word the 
country. Are condensed milk and 
canary birds and roof gardens and lots 
given over to cabbage culture and 
cleaner streets and less smoke and more 
little parks and boulevards, are these an 
adequate apology for a population 
packed until each one has just half 
enough oxygen and twice his share of 
carbon gases? Just now the tide coun- 
tryward takes the head workers ; the city 
tide carries in, or retains, the hand work- 
ers. What we want is to create an av- 
erage—a fair alliance of the brains and 
the hands. I am not sure that the city 
is degenerating as fast as the country is 
regenerating ; but the enthusiasm of set- 
tlement workers has not yet wrought the 
evolution in moral conditions which the 
Civic Improvement Club is bound to pro- 
duce in the physical conditions. 

The country really needs no apology 
just now. It has gained so much dur- 
ing the last two decades that we are con- 
fident of our future. We have nearly 
everything now but the opera; and that 
we will get by wireless telephony (or is 
it wireless telepathy, that will do it?— 
and what is the difference?). If The- 
ophrastus did say that farmers like to 
talk about dull oxen he knew nothing 
about our farmers, for not one-half of 
them ever saw an ox, and not a dozen of 
this crowd ever geed and hawed toa pa- 
tient team. But an ox is not dull nor 
is it homely. It is built marvelously for 
strength, like Vulcan, the divine black- 
smith. Homer calls Juno ox-eyed; and 
she was the most beautiful in heaven—or 
justly jealous of the most beautiful. 

It is wonderful how close we may ali 
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interlock our interests and sympathies in 
this modern farming. But the shuttle of 
love has only been thrown once or twice 
thru the web of our composite fate; or, 
maybe, half a dozen times; and the only 
pity is we cannot live longer, or see what 
will be wrought out when the shuttle has 
been thrown a thousand times. There 
will be not only better fruits and better 
grains, but better sympathies and better 
instincts. Farm life at least will move 
on a deal smoother, when the instinct for 
destroying has been displaced by the in- 
stinct for saving and ennobling, Yes, my 
cat-bird! we will all have a share in that 
blessed new country home—where man 
ceases to be a tyrant, and will be able to 
see and hear much more of that which 
God gives him to befriend and love. 
May you live a thousand years, my 
singer ! 

If a farmers’ picnic is to be held in 
your neighborhood you will find it wel! 
worth‘ your while to attend, and observe. 
You will not find as much attention to 
golfing and tennis as you will find at 
some other gatherings, but you will learn 
something about the new era that is 
setting in. You will note that profes- 
sional politicians and office-seekers do not 
buttonhole the country folk as freely, or 
punch ribs facetiously as they used to 
do. They are quite aware that the 
farmer is a new man, better posted and 
better balanced. He is not easy to buy, 
is harder to coax, and impossible to 
drive. If you want his vote you must 
appeal to him as one of the people, and 
not as a cog in the machine. You will 
conclude that the farmer is in a transi- 
tion era, and is destined to become the 
best educated person in the community ; 
but that his education is to be scientific 
as well as broad, and that it is to bear 
directly on the work he has in hand. You 
will find that many of thése land-tillers, 
however, are still of the old sort, and 
others only waked up to investigate. 
Most of them are not yet trained to a full 
appreciation of the new agriculture. 
Still this picnic will demonstrate to you 
that the noisy and pleasure-crazed class 
is a very superficial class, a sort of upper 
crust which society is sloughing off. 
The core of American society is rapidly 
developing a wholesome heartiness, that 
will become dominant before long. 

Cuinton, N. Y. 
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BY SCOTT NEARING 


[The author is Secretary of the Pennsylvania Child Labor Committee, and writes from 


observation.—Eb1rTor. | 


MONG the hills in northern Penn- 
A sylvania is a little mining town 
which gives out to the world 
twelve hundred tons of soft coal each 
working day. Half of the people in this 
town are Slavs; the other half are Eng- 
lish - speaking. Near the town, on a 
warm hillside, nestles a long, low build- 
ing—a State hospital. 
Stanny had already been in the hos- 
pital for over a month. His face was 
white and drawn with the pain. 


noise, something hit me, and den, me 
wake up here.” 

“In the mines? But how can that be? 
You are not fourteen.” 

“Me been going on twelve and me go 
to the mines to help mine fadder. He take 
me in every day when de work been 
goin’ on.” ; 

“Did you like to work in there?” 

“Me like de work just. for a little 
while, den de back get sore, and me tell 
de fadder me no can work no more, but 














“ME BEEN IN DE MINES MIT MINE FADDER.” 


“Why, Stanny, what ails you?” 


Me been in 


“Broke for me de leg. 
Me hear big 


de mines mit mine fadder. 
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de fadder he say, ‘Go to hell, get to 
work,’ and me work hard and hard.” 
“What did you do in the mines?” 
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“Me load; t’row de coal in de cars. In 
de morning awful easy, but in de night 
awful hard. De back get sore. Nights 
we ride out wit our driver. He was 
Andy Mazakawicz. You know Andy 
Mazakawicz? Johnnie Dutchtown? 
When we see Johnnie Dutchtown we all 
holler : 

“Little Johnnie Dutchtown, 
Workin’ in de brest,— 


Driver make a ‘skinner,’ 
Johnnie take a rest. 


“Little Johnnie Dutchtown, 
Tryin’ to make a ‘skinner’ 
While de driver take de trip, 
Johnnie eat his dinner.” 


“Den Johnnie, he say: ‘Go to hell, 
you.’ ” 

“Did you go to school 
Stanny?” 

“Yes, me go to school t’ree year. Me 
no go to English school, me go to Polish 
school.” 

“Did you like it there?” 

“Me back no get sore dere, but me get 
tired. De teacher she say: ‘How you 
spell cat?’ And den de boys all holler 
‘C-a-t, cat.’ Den she say ‘How you 
spell rat?’ And de boys all holler ‘R-a-t.’ 
Every day she say de same ting. Me 
no like the school, radder play baseball 
or chase de cows.” 

“Do you keep a cow now, Stanny.?” 

“Yes, we get a good cow from Joe 
Cheese for t’irty dollars, but we no haf 
a good barn, so de fadder send me to 
see de boss and get one bigger barn. De 
boss say: ‘What you want, Stanny?’ 
And me say: “Want bigger barn.’ ‘What 
for you want bigger barn, Stanny?’ say 
de boss, and me say: ‘Wen de hay is in, 
is no room for de cow; and wen de cow 
is in, is no room for de hay,’ and de 
boss say: ‘Good fer you, Stanny, you will 
get de barn,’ and we get de barn last 


last year, 
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“ME GO TO SCHOOL T’REE YEAR.” 


“When will you leave the hospital ?” 

“Me no can tell. De doctor say mab- 
be two weeks; mebbe two months. He 
say de hip bone been hurt and he say 
take long time to get good.” 

“Well, Stanny, I must be going; 
goodby. When you get well you will 
not go back to work in the mines, will 
you?” 

“Me no can tell. Mebbe yes, mebbe 
no. Wen de fadder say, ‘Get up and put 
on yer mine clothes,’ me got to get up or 
he lick me. Me no can tell; mebbe yes, 
mebbe no.” 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 
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The Hightening of Tradition in the 
Old Testament 


BY THE REV. JOHN M. THOMAS 


[The present article is in line with one by the same author in our issue of June 27, 
and attempts to explain the origin of some of the miracle stories which have given rise to 
so much difficulty and debate, and to show that the theories of the higher critics, which the 
author frankly adopts, have very practical consequences, and can by no means remain the 


concern of scholars only.—Ep1Tor.] 


in writing is quite a modern dis- 

ease, and that only since the print- 
ing press, and especially since the great 
improvements in it and in the manufac- 
ture of paper, has there occurred any- 
thing like a Noachic deluge of literature. 
It is from the Old Testament, however, 
that the proverb comes to us: “Of mak- 
ing many books there is no end.” Re- 


| T may carelessly be imagined that zeal 


ceipts and contracts were as prevalent 
in Babylonia in the time of Moses as 
drafts and checks are with us today, and 
the correspondence unearthed at Tel-el- 


Amarna demonstrates that stylus was 
put to clay in Old Testament times with 
as little provocation as we now put pen 
to paper. It would be most remarkable, 
therefore, if the great events of Hebrew 
history had found but one narrator in 
each period, and if all testimony to im- 
portant happenings had perished, save 
that of one man at each crisis, Moses at 
the exodus, Joshua at the conquest, and 
so on. The reasonable expectation is 
that many took in hand to write the 
deeds that were fulfilled among them, 
and that, as in the case of the New 
Testament, they were men of different 
points of view. 

If, in fact, there were several authors 
who recorded the mighty deeds of 
Israel’s early history, and if their works 
have been preserved, the conclusion 
must be that they have been joined to- 
gether and united under common titles 
in our present Bible. We are not at all 
accustomed to such literary procedure. 
The lives of Washington have not been 
pieced together, and doubtless never will 
be. Herodotus and Xenophon, Horace 
and Juvenal, Chaucer and Piers Plough- 
man, are as separate and distinct as 
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Longfellow and Whittier. We are not 
to blame, therefore, for a little natural 
incredulity when we are told, for exam- 
ple, that Exodus xiv, which narrates 
the deliverance at the Red Sea, was at 
one time pieced together from three dif- 
ferent documents, one written in Judea 
about 850 B. C., another in Ephraim a 
century later, and the third not until 
about 500 B. C., some 600 years after 
the events it describes. 

But Arabic historians compose their 
works in precisely that fashion, adopting 
large sections of previous writings and 
treating their sources with great free- 
dom. The instance of Tatian, whose 
piecework Diatessaron came to be the 
only Gospel the churches of entire dis- 
tricts possessed, proves that the docu- 
mentary theory of the origin of large 
portions of the Old Testament is by no 
means improbable. 

If it be admitted that several authors 
had to do with the composition of these 
narratives, and that their works can be 
disentangled, a striking difference of re- 
ligious conception comes to light. The 
divergences are not merely in vocabu- 
lary and style, but more especially in the 
views that are taken of the manner of 
God’s influence upon human life, and of 
that which should be first and emphatic 
in the relation of man to God. Particu- 
larly do the later writings have a ten- 
dency to make unique and dramatic the 
acts of God; and so to increase the re- 
ligious element and to highten the tra- 
dition. 

Thus, in the story of the deliverance 
at'the Red Sea, the earliest writer re- 
cords that the Lord caused the sea to go 
back by a strong east wind all the night. 
Considering the locality, which was an 
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arm of the Red Sea, since quite filled in 
with sand, and also the mention of the 
east wind, we may say that this narrative 
has in mind an unusual event, in the feel- 
ing of the writer a most providential 
event, wrought of God for His people, 
but not a non-natural occurrence. A 
parallel might be the freezing of the 
North River in an exceptionally cold 
winter, which would be unusual, and 
might be hailed by some in certain ‘cir- 
cumstances as providential, but would 
not imply departure from the usual or- 
der of things. 

In the account next later, Moses is 
said to lift up his staff and divide the 
waters. No mention is made of the 
wind, and the act is entirely non-natural, 
but there is no effort to highten the mira- 
cle beyond the crossing of the Israelites 
and the discomfiture of the Egyptians. 

In the narrative latest of all the won- 
der is performed by Moses stretching 
out his hand over the sea, and the wa- 
ters are piled up like a wall on either 
side, the water losing its natural prop- 
erty until the Hebrews pass thru, when 
again at the extension of Moses’s hand 
the sea returns over the Egyptians. 
According to this writer both Pharaoh 
and all his chariots and all his horsemen 
are destroyed, whilé in the earlier ac- 
counts a small division of the army of 
that vast empire would satisfy the terms 
of the narrative. 

The ordinary procedure in picturing 
to one’s self what actually took place is 
to combine the features of all three ac- 
counts, precisely as we find them in the 
Bible: to think of the east wind blowing. 
and Moses holding out his staff, and also 
his hand: the waters going back by force 
of the wind, and yet forming a perpen- 
dicular wall on both sides of a narrow 
passage. Popular imagination unites 
also the 600 chariots of one clause with 
all Pharaoh’s chariots in the next, with- 
out realizing the difficulty of supposing 
that a world empire had only 600 char- 
iots, and that it assembled all its forces 
to pursue escaping slaves. 

It should seem very clear, however, 
that we have here a case of highten- 
ing of tradition, and that it should be our 
privilege—indeed, that it is our duty— 
to make choice of the earliest and sim- 
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plest narrative, and to interpret the 
others as the understanding of the same 
occurrence which prevailed in later years. 
One should have the right to stand by 
the understanding of the matter which 
obtained when the event was freshest in 
men’s memories, and that without the 
slightest implication of an evil heart of 
unbelief. | 

Similar discretion should be exercised 
in the interpretation of the stories of the 
plagues of Egypt. If one read by itself 
the earliest narrative, he is in the pres- 
ence of natural phenomena, such as oc- 
cur with more or less frequency in that 
land. It is not an unheard of thing for 
the water of the Nile to become foul, and 
of a reddish tinge, so that fish die and 
frogs and flies swarm everywhere, and 
these disasters are followed, naturally, 
by pestilence among animals and men. 
It is in the latest narrative that we read 
that not only the Nile, but the waters 
of Egypt, the rivers, the canals, the pools 
and all their reservoirs, became blood, so 
that there was blood thruout all the land 
of Egypt, both in vessels of wood and in 
vessels of stone. It is the same late ac- 
count which testifies that Aaron smote 
with his staff the dust of the earth, and 
the dust of the earth became lice thruout 
all the land of Egypt; also that Aaron 
took handfuls of furnace soot, sprinkled 
it toward heaven, and it became boils. 
breaking forth with blisters upon both 
man and beast. 

Of course it is possible to combine the 
narratives, or, rather, not té admit that 
there are two, and think of the Nile be- 
coming red, and also of reservoirs and 
vessels filled with blood; to imagine a 
very severe pest upon cattle, and also 
that dust from the hands of a man caused 
boils on man and beast in all the great 
empire of Egvpt. But it is certainly 
one’s right to chose the simpler story, 
and interpret the history accordingly, 
and this only can save the credibility of 
the narrative for the modern man. 

An instance of the hightening of Old 
Testament tradition where the untrained 
reader can distinguish the documents for 
himself, is the celebrated account of the 
sun standing still by command of Joshua. 
(Joshua ro:12ff.) We read thay’ Joshua 
said in the sight of Israel: 
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“Sun, stand thou still upon Gibeon;, 

And ‘thou, Moon, in the valley of Aijalon. 

And the sun stood still, and the moon stayed, 

Until the nation had avenged themselves of 
their enemies.” 

“Is not this written,” the writer adds, 
“in the book of Jashar?” It was an old 
poetic fragment, which he took from a 
book far older than his time, which, of 
course, has long since perished. In en- 
thusiastic transport the poet commands 
the sun and gives orders to the moon, 
and in the thrill of victory he feels that 
his commandments are obeyed. No more 
than in the case of the stars fighting 
against Sisera (Judges v) do we need 
to suppose departure of the heavenly 
bodies from their orbits. But the less en- 
thusiastic prose narrator of Joshua xii 
does not understand the poetic exuber- 
ance of the Book of Jashar, and he inter- 
prets the matter thus: 

“And the sun stayed in the midst of the 
heaven, and hasted not to go down about a 
whole day. And there was no day like that 
before it or after it, that Jehovah hearkened 
unto the voice of a man.” 

This writer makes a statement on the 
basis of the Beck of Jashar, and appeals 
to a quotation from the book as his au- 
thority ; but most people today would un- 
derstand his quotation very differently, 
and they certairily should have the privi- 
lege. 

These three instances must serve as 
examples ‘of a process which the histor- 
ical books of the Old Testament witness 
repeatedly, that of hightening the tradi- 
tion, increasing the spectacular and mar- 
velous elements in it, in the progress of 
the years. The things in the Bible that 
bother people, which they do not like to 
have their children ask about, are mostly 
elements of the later biblical tradition. 
Writers whose very words have been pre- 
served do not present awkward ques- 
tions. When we catch the mighty spirit 
of Amos denouncing the injustice and 
oppression of his time, when we hear him 
call for justice because they have sold 
the-righteous for silver and the needy for 
a pair of shoes, there is no question of 
how much we can manage to believe: 
the God of the right is speaking in words 
we know we must believe. The world 
implied by the direct words of the 
prophets is our own world of today, and 
yet it is a world in which keen-visioned 
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men see the hand of God ordering events 
for His children and commanding His 
servants in the way of duty. The nearer 
we approach to eye-witness testimony as 
to what happened in the history of Israel, 
the more closely does the record conform 
to laws and usages of the present world, 
but despite the naturalness of events the 
hand of God is seen in them. 

The less imaginative writers, whose 
chapters are less colored by the marvel- 
ous and the sensational, ‘yet who are 
alive to the will of God in the acts thev 
record,-are in reality the most pious. 
There are some men who can see no act 
of God in the blowing of the east wind 
all night: you must pile the waters per- 
pendicularly on either side before thev. 
will admit that God has passed that way. 
There are those who see no action of the 
spirit in the foulness of a river thru de- 
caying vegetation, and in_ resulting 
plague and pestilence, even tho the dis- 
aster co-operate in the freeing of a peo- 
ple, but they must highten the story and 
make it very marvelous before they find 
divinity in it. The poet of the flower in 
the crannied wall was more truly devout 
than these. 

The faith of the earlier writers, who 
told the story in its simplest form and yet 
told it as the record’ of the acts of God, 
is the more useful type of piety. Faith 
that can believe when it sees crutches in 
piles by a holy spring is not much need- 
ed. In the first place, there are not many 
cities like Lourdes: and in the second 
place, those who go to them, even those 
who are healed, do not seem to be great- 
ly benefited in the manhood and woman- 
hood which the world chiefly needs. The 
faith we want is the faith that will pray, 
and yet send for the doctor, and be very 
careful to follow the doctor’s orders, and, 
when the cure is accomplished, while 
thanking God for His deliverance, pay 
the doctor’s bill promptly and in full. 
Doubtless there were Israelites, when the 
Egyptians were dead upon the seashore. 
who said, “It was only an east wind! 
How lucky that it should have come up 
just when we wanted to cross, and died 
down when we were safely over!” 

The most useful man is neither he who 
denies the wind, or forgets to mention it. 
and invents a marvelous story, nor, on 
the other hand, he who says it was only 
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the wind and uothing more, but the man 
of insight on the deeper side of life, who 
exclaims in reverence, “The Lord caused 
the sea to go back by a strong east 
wind !” 

Discrimination between earlier and 
later narratives is thus a matter of su- 
preme importance for religious belief. 
Read without criticism, the Scriptures 
encourage the notion that God can not 
do anything in this world except in an 
extraordinary manner, that every real 
act of God constitutes such a spectacle as 
we are never likely to see. The hight- 
ening of tradition, especially in the Old 
Testament, has blinded the eyes of men 
to the God who works by east winds and 
thru changes in the flow of a river, and 
has implanted in many minds the very 

‘vicious notion that God is not in the com- 
mon happenings of the world, and that 
the monotony of every-day life is without 
benefit from His presence. 


That is the most terrible unbelief, 
practical consequences, of which one can 
be guilty. How trifling i is unbelief in the 
acts of God in the time of Moses com- 
pared with inability to discern His pres- 
ent commandments! How can one learn 
anything at all of the Man of Nazareth, 
who drew his every breath in the living 
presence of God, if his underlying 
thought be that God is not in our com- 
mon world! 

One has only to consider these prac- 
tical consequences of the discovery of 
the hightening of Old Testament tradi- 
tion to perceive that the newer knowl- 
edge of the Scripture is not merely a 
theory for scholars, but rather that it is a 
gift of God to earnest and fearless men, 
to teach them how God really worked in 
olden days, that they may thus know that 
He is at work today, and be privileged 
to join in His work with all their 
strength. 

East Oxance, N. J. 


The Lost Bell 


BY THEODORE ROBERTS 


Tue bell has dropped from the pitching buoy— 
(Steer wide! Stand clear!) 

The warning voice is gone from the reef, 
With its sudden clangor and shaking grief— 
Beware! Run clear! 

Steer wide, O mariner! 

Death lurks here! 


Wakeful, it hung in its iron cage— 

(Steer wide! Run clear !) 

Clatter and clang, when the reef span wild— 
Boom and bang when the tides ran mild— 
Beware! Hold clear! 

Have a care, mariner, 

Death lurks here! 


Night, and moon, and dawn, and eve, 


(Sheer ‘wide! 


Lie clear !) 


It shook, from the tumult of black and white, 
Its boom of warning and clatter of fright— 


Steer out! 
Wear ship, mariner, 
Death lurks here! 


Run clear! 


The hands of sea maids found the bell. 


All’s safe! 


All’s clear! 


Silver sea maids carried it down 
From the pitching float, to their coral town— 


The ship stands in. 


There is naught to hear. 


The bell is silent—so what’s to fear? 


Alls safe! 
Death lurks near! 


Frepericton, N. B. 


All’s clear! 
Welcome, O mariner— 
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Summer Baseball 
BY JAMES HUGH MOFFATT 


{Mr. Moffatt is Professor of English Literature in the Central High School of Phila- 


delphia.—Ept1rtor. ] 

NOTHER season of “summer 
A baseball” is over. Soon the 
weekly papers and magazines in- 
terested in college athletics wil! publish 
“incrimating evidence” to prove that cer- 
tain prominent athletes have forfeited 
the right to represent their college on the 
athletic field because they have accepted 
money for playing “summer baseball” 
and have thus become “professionals.” 
The public will be warned to watch 
whether the college faculty will live’ up 
to its principles and prevent these “pro- 
fessionals” from playing for the college. 
A few idealists will worry, the players 
arid the athletic committees will be dis- 
creetly silent, anxious parents will look 
on this as another instance of the wicked- 
ness of college life, but the general pub- 
lic will laugh at the cleverness of the col- 
lege boys in making an “honest penny” 

by their sport. 

Why should “summer baseball” be 
prohibited, why should college men not 
accept money for playing baseball dur- 
ing the summer vacation? Practically 
the only reason is that the rules of eligi- 
bility do not permit it. Most American 
colleges have adopted four rules of 
eligibility : 

1. No student shall be allowed to rep- 
resent the college in an athletic contest, 
who, either before or since entering col- 
lege, shall have engaged for money in 
athletic competition, whether for a stake 
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or a money prize or a share of the en- 
trance fees or admission money, or who 
shall have taught or engaged in any 
athletic exercise or sport as a means of 
livelihood, or who shall at any time have 
received or taken part in any athletic 
sport or contest for any pecuniary gain 
or emolument whatever, direct or in- 
direct. 

2. No student shall represent the col- 
lege unless he is in good standing in his 
class, 1. e., not conditioned in more than 
one subject. 

3. No student shall represent the col- 
lege until he has resided one academic 
year at the college. 

4. No student shall represent the col- 
lege for more than four years in any 
sport. 

The underlying principle of all these 
rules is that no one shall represent the 
college unless his primary purpose in col- 
lege is to get an education. A decade or 
more ago the large colleges thru their 
alumni and athletic associations were 
paying skilled athletes to play on their 
teams, for they realized that nothing ad- 
vertises a college so well, nothing at- 
tracts school boys so much as success in 
athletics. Such professionals, however, 
harmed the colleges very much by their 
utter disregard of scholarship and dis- 
cipline. The faculties compelled the as- 
sociations to exclude such players. The 
better colleges adopted the “professional” 
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and “scholarship” rules of eligibility, 
which were effective in keeping out the 
strictly professicnal element. 

Attention was then directed to the 
“semi-professionals,’ men. who had 
come to.college for an education but who 
were using their athletic skill as a means 
of paying their college expenses. Some- 
times they were paid by alumni, oftener 
they were given good positions with 
large salaries and few duties. For in- 
stance, one boy, now an out-and-out pro- 
fessional on the Boston American team, 
received $100 a month for opening news- 
papers in a library from ten to twelve 
every morning: this, of course, did not 
interfere with his playing baseball every 
afternoon as an “amateur.” 

Gradually there arose a species of 
players who offered their services to the 
highest bidder, being always ready to 
leave one college if another would pay 
better. The faculties were not to blame, 
for in most cases the athletics were man- 
aged by an independent association. 
Probably no athlete was ever paid direct- 
ly from college funds. Public criticism 
forced the faculties to appoint commit- 
tees to supervise all athletics. Their in- 
fluence led to the adoption of the recent 
rules that a man may not play on a col- 
lege team until he has been in actual at- 
tendance at the college as a regular stu- 
dent for a full college year, and that no 
man may play on college teams for more 
than four seasons. These rules, with the 
“scholarship” rule, prevent a man from 
coming to college merely for athletics, 
which was the original purpose of the 
first or “professional” rule. 

At present the most frequent infrac- 
tions of the “professional” rule are in 
“summer baseball.” As a matter of fact, 
it is broken so often that the rule is a 
farce. Half, if not more, of the play- 
ers on college nines play “summer base- 
ball.” No college dares to protest play- 
ers of another college on this charge, for 
it knows its own players are also guilty. 
There is a tacit agreement that these 
cases shall be overlooked. But they are 
not overlooked by newspapers, and col- 
lege athletics suffer much from their 
criticism. 

A rule that is tacitly broken does 
harm to students, because it teaches them 
that the crime is not to break a rule, but 
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to be caught. If the rule prohibiting 
“summer baseball” is broken with im- 
punity, why not the “scholarship” rule? 
The student learns deceit, learns to 
dodge evidence. When the writer 
warned a former pupil not to play “sum- 
mer baseball,” the pitcher replied: “No- 
body will know. The money won't be 
paid me directly. I’ve not signed a sin- 
gle letter I’ve written, and there isn’t a 
scrap of evidence against me.” The 
welfare of student morals demands that 
the rule prohibiting “summer baseball” 
should be strictly enforced or abolished. 

Eleyen years of active acquaintance 
with school and college athletics have led 
the writer to the opinion that college 
athletes should be permitted to play 
“summer baseball” without being dis- 
qualified from intercollegiate © :iiests. 
If a boy comes to college with a clean 
record—that is, an amateur record as an 
athlete, and if he is not paid directly or 
indirectly to play for the college, he 
should be permitted to do what he 
pleases during vacation, for pleasure or 
profit or both. 

After nine months of study a student 
needs the rest of vacation and the recrea- 
tion of sport. Those who play “summer 
baseball” are usually poor students, who 
are working their way thru college, pay- 
ing their own bills. Summer hotels find 
it profitable to amuse their guests by 
baseball matches, and pay college play- 
ers from $50 to $100 a month and board. 
This is more than the average college 
student can make during the summer. 
He may make as much by tutoring, but 
that is no change from his college work, 
and he returns in the fall without the 
healthful benefit of a vacation. He may 
make $45 a month without board as a 
bookkeeper, but his health and pleasure 
suffer. “Summer baseball” pays him 
well, and yet leaves most of the day for 
his own pleasure. He is treated as a 
guest’at the hotel and associates with the 
other guests. His manners and morals 
are not injured by his playing, for all his 
associates are college men. Is he not as 
true a representative of his college in 
athletics or in anything as his classmate 
who gets fifty cents a day, meals at the 
servants’ table, and fips for working as 
a bellboy or a waiter? 

Why should the athlete not profit by 
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the keen sight, clear head and complete 
control over his muscles which Nature 


.and early training have given him? Stu- 


dent sentiment has always approved of 
“summer baseball,” even while opposed 
to professionalism, and where student 
sentiment is constant from year to year 
it is a wise judgment. No one calls the 
editor of the college paper a professional 
because he accepts a_ reporter’s salary 
during the summer. If an athlete is pro- 
hibited from playing “summer baseball,” 
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a member of the glee club should not be 
permitted to accept money for singing in 
a church choir. 

The present professional rule should 
be amended to read: 

No student shall be allowed to repre- 
sent the college who is in any way, di- 
rectly or indirectly, paid for playing on 
the college teams, or who before enter- 
ing college has received pay for compet- 
ing in athletic contests. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa, 


The Novice 


BY GEORGE HERBERT CLARKE 


Sue had a lover in the world, 
A lover wooing her to wed; 
“And does he live, or is he dead?” 


She knows not, but she bows her head, 
And broods upon the blessed beads, 
And spends the day in -holy deeds. 


“Mary, for one,” she intercedes, 
“Who is not good, thy grace I crave; 
Madonna, grant his soul to save! 


“He is not good, but, ah! so brave, 
And strong, and tall, and careless—glad— 
Careless and proud, my lover-lad! 


“Madonna, I am very sad; 
I do not know, I cannot hear— 
And once I held him passing dear. 


“O Mother, let me breathe my fear 
Into your bosom true and pure: 
I am not sure! I am not sure! 


“*To wed the Christ shall be my cure,’ 
I thought; ‘I must no earthly love, 
But fix my heart on Him above.’ 


“Bear witness, Mary, how I strove 
To melt his image into thine, 
And thy dear Son’s, incarnadine! 


“And wilt thou not bestow a sign? 
May not my rebel heart be blest? 
Or is’t unworthy of thy rest? 


“Here in the twilight I’ve confest, 
Mary, to thee alone—thou knowest 
How I, among thy maidens lowest, 


“How I, even I, adore; and owest 
Thou not thy votary a grace ?— 
Once more, but once, to see his face! 


“Mother, I clasp thy knees, embrace 
Them, kiss them, in abandonment! 
But once—and I shall be content! 


“Too weak and wrong for thine assent? 
Nay, Mary, she was not a nun 
Who bore thee, and who yearned to one. 


“And thou thyself didst bear a Son 

(Whose name be praised!)—Saint thru and 
thru, 

O Mary, thou’rt a woman, too!” 


Rocnester, N. Y. 
40 

















The Discoveries in Crete 


W3GEN in 1876 bluff Schliemann broke 
into the Circle of Graves at Mycenz 
the men of letters “looked at each other 
with a wild surprise”; but in the half 
century that has elapsed since then the 


field into which he looked has been ex-° 


tended “from marge to marge.” We 
men of modern times, the heirs of the 
ages, as we fondly hoped, stood aghast 
at the sight of a blooming civilization of 
which, up to that time, we had no 
thought. Schliemann sought the body of 
Agamemnon, but stumbled upon a “new 
world that is the old.” 

Unfortunately for him, he was not able 
to enter in and take the kingdom, the 
door of which he had opened. He was 
in a Sense the pathfinder to Crete, and 
had even got in his spade on the Hill of 
Knossos. 

It was, however, Arthur Evans and the 
Italian Halbherr, who have since been 
followed by scores of others, that thrust 
in the sickle and reaped the harvest. 

It was my privilege during Evans’s 
second campaign to walk over the ruins 
of Knossos with him in company with 
Petrie, who was returning from Egypt. 
Petrie, whose eyes were wandering 
about, at last picked up a piece of rather 
plain pottery and said: “Evans, where 
do you date this?” Evans promptly re- 
plied “I found it at a depth of twenty- 
five feet, and I date it in the neolithic 
period.” 

“Good,” said Petrie, producing a simi- 
lar sherd from his pocket ; “it is just like 
this, which I found in Egypt in tombs of 
the first dynasty.” 

Whether they both hold to the same 
opinion still I do not know, but science 
seemed to stand incarnate and transfig- 
ured before me. 

That was in 1903; and since then much 
new light has been shed on the different 
strata in campaign after campaign. As 
proof after proof of the almost immeas- 
urable antiquity of Knossos and of its 
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magnificent art came forth in the 
Journal of Hellenic Studies and the 
British School Annual “all the world 
wondered.” Evans’s sensational results 
have almost eclipsed those -of other 
workers; but Halbherr’s excavation of 
the palace of Phaestos was in some 
respects more impressive than that at 
Knossos, especially on account of its 
situation on a high hill looking far into 
the interior and its magnificent propor- 
tions. A suburban villa near the south- 
ern shore about two miles from Phaestos 
has afforded several objects of art, sur- 
passing in interest anything found in the 
great palace itself. The best example is 
a small steatite vase with a band of fig- 
ures around it, representing either a 
sacred or a triumphant procession. 

It was now high time that a book 
should appear embodying in compressed 
space the gran: results achieved by many 
workers. The fortunate one on whom 
the task has fallen is Professor Bur- 
rows.* It is presumed that his main 
function is to set forth the results 
achieved by the workers; but no man 
with such a theme can bridle his tongue, 
and we may be glad that Burrows has 
not done so. 

Evans will in time, with his coadjutor, 
Mackenzie, publish a large book that will 
supersede all this; but we in the mean- 
time are getting the best part of it. 

When we sweep over the whole field 
we stand aghast at the antiquity of a now 
uncovered civilization. By the help of 
Egyptian chronology, which sometimes 
touches that of Crete, we see the full im- 
mensity of the world of art which has 
had the name “Mycenzan” fastened 
upon it, because the first objects of this 
class made known to us came from 
Mycene. te 

Fifty years ago we thought that we 
had the beginnings of Greek art in the 


*THE DISCOVERIES IN CRETE. AND THEIR BEARINGS ON 
tHe History or Ancrent Civitization. By Ronald 
M. Burrows, Professor of Greek in the University 
Cardiff. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 
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raide, stiff statues called “Apollos” and 
formless females. But we jumped back 
nearly a millennium with our beginnings 
of art when Mycenz was uncovered; 
and now with the discovery of Cretan art 
we go back to nearly to the middle of the 
fourth millennium, 3500 B. C., when 
Crete was in constant communication 
with Egypt. : 

When Evans sets up a chronology of 
Minoan Periods I, II and III, each pe- 
riod being subdivided into early, middle 
and late, for all of which he has justifica- 
tion, we are obliged to follow him, even 
if in some cases his lines seem but dim. 
The latest of the nine periods, late 
Minoan III, is that in which Knossos 
suffered its final fall, at about the time 
of the bloom of Mycenz, say 1500-1300 
B. C. It is open to suspicion that My- 
cenz itself gave the suffering Knossos a 
blow from which it never recovered. 
Thus ended the life of a city which was 
started on Knossos Hill at from 10,000 
to 12,000 B. C. 

The book is, unfortunately,‘ too sparse- 
ly provided with illustrations. Besides 
Plate I A, which gives the vase with a 
procession, both entire and with the cen- 
tral part enlarged, there is a painted vase 
of steatite, once coated with gold foil, 
about twenty inches high, with four 
bands of figures in strenuous action, 
slim waisted like other men of the period. 
In the second zone from the top there is 
a bull-fight scene. Bulls in Crete take the 
place of lions as the king of beasts. 
From this scene we may believe that the 
Baphio cups found near Sparta were 
waifs from Crete. The cover contains 
in gilt the famous cup- bearer from a 
fresco on the walls of the great corridor, 
a splendid apparition. How he leans 
backward under the weight of the long- 
pointed crystal cup about two-thirds his 
own hight. 

Who can pretend to describe in short 
space the splendid pottery of Knossos, 
which in any age would be considered 
beautiful? It has “fine, thin walls, like 
finest porcelain, with many tones. Black 
shades into purple, white into cream. 
Light and dark grounds are used indis- 
criminately.” 

N: .hing shows more conclusively the 
high state of culture of Knossos than its 
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drainage system and the buildings of 
four and five stories. 
The little book before us is but a har- 
binger of an opus magnum. 
Rurus B. RICHARDSON. 
se 


The Younger Set 


Mr. RoBert CHAMBERS has written a 
sort of perverted Sabbath school story 
about the younger set in New York so- 
ciety.* The men in this set do not differ 
from the revoltingly corrupt ones. we met 
in “The Fighting Chance” last year. 


. Fane is a society roué, described as “a 


chinless gentleman with gentle brown 
protruding eyes and the expression of a 
tame brontosaurus.” Ruthven is a 
“bangled puppy” who steals another 
man’s wife and is afterward referred to 
as “the thing that has crawled upon her 
knees to have its ears rubbed.” The rest 
are gamblers, for the most part, or in- 
cipient forgers. But the debutantes in 
this younger set, Mr. Chambers claims, 
are as young as Eve—and quite as 
shameless, for all their clothes. In fact 
the old Adam capers astonishingly in his 
descriptions of these pretty virgins. Else 
it is the peculiarity of the young New 
York woman in society to appeal to the 
jockey instinct and to the jockey vocabu- 
lary in every man who writes about them. 
For they all do it. To read this book one 
might infer that New York and certain 
regions round about was a magnificent 
turf, a race course, set off by country 
places like “Silversides” and “Siowitha” 
clubs, and the women were the horses. 
Note Mr. Chambers’s description of the 
heroine on the night of her “coming out”’ 
party. “Did you ever see such hair?— 
that thick, ruddy, lustrous tint? And 
sometimes it is like gold afire. And a 
skin like snow and peaches—she’s sound 
to the core. I’ve had her exercised and 
groomed and hardened and trained from 
the very beginning—every inch of her 
minutely cared for,” etc. All this to the 
man whom the girl afterward marries, 
and he replies, “Thorobred to be 
turned out tonight. Is she bridle wise 
and intelligent?” One can almost hear 
her snort and see her prance and champ 
her bit. And she continues in this state 


*Tue Youncer Set. By Robert Chambers. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. $1.50. 
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from the revoltingly corrupt ones we met 
of natural vigor and innocency to the 
end. This is one of the points Mr. 
Chambers has written the book to illus- 
trate that, 

“the younger set are better than those who 
bred them. And if, in time, they, too, fall 
short, they will not fall as far short as their 
parents. And in their turn, when they look 
around at the younger set whom they have 
taught in the light and wisdom of their own 
shortcomings, they will see fresher, sweeter, 
lovier young people than we see now. And 
it will’ continue so, my dear, thru the jolly 
generations. Life is all right, only, like art, 
it is very, very long, sometimes.” 


But it appears that the only train- 
‘ing these youngsters are getting is 
physical and mental. The idea is to keep 
them healthy and innocent, then, when 
they are “bridle wise and intelligent,” 
turn them out in the society horse-show 
of women for the Fanes and Ruthvens to 
appraise and choose and buy. People 
who do not understand the logic of mo- 
rality and of immorality ought not to at- 
tempt to dramatize moral ideas in a story. 
This is Mr. Chambers’s limitation in this 
particular story. With all the debauch- 
ery and dry-rot portrayed in “The Fight- 
ing Chance,” it had a strength and moral 
stamina which this last book lacks, altho 
the author evidently means it to be pe- 
culiarly stimulating along whatever lines 
of social righteousness he has discovered 
for the younger set. 
The fact that Mr. Chambers has 
created a situation that is largely imagi- 
nary, rather than interpreted the one that 
reaily exists, is further illustrated by the 
stand the hero takes to the effect that 
he is bound not to marry during the life- 
time of his divorced wife, altho she had 
been divorced thru no fault of his. There 
are such people, of course, but they are 
not apt to be in New York society. A 
man holding such views there would be 
a prig, as Selwyn is in this story. It is 
impossible to define the morality of such 
people, but certainly it is not of this stern, 
ecclesiastical kind. They are “thoro- 


bred” in everything but righteousness, 
and that is why they think so shrewdly 
and selfishly upon all ethical subjects. 
And Chambers’s blunder as a literary 
artist consists in presenting an obsolete 
man, a sort of moral ichthyosaurus upon 
the turf of New York society. That 
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sucking, gill-jowled man-fish he wrote 
about a few years ago is quite as credible 
a character as Selwyn in the way he has 
been portrayed in this story. And the 
question raised by reading is not 
whether it is right or wrong for divorced 
people to remarry, but whether a class of 
pampered society people, thorobred 
chiefly to all manner of indulgence, and 
accepting the disgraceful license in life 
about them as a matter of course, can 
produce a character like Selwyn’s—not 
that it is a particularly adinirable one, be- 
ing stilted and artificial at every turn— 
and probably for the reason that it is 
more thoroly artificial than that of either 
Fane’s or Ruthven’s. , 

Mr. Chambers is the cleverest news- 
paper novelist we have, but he would be 
wise to portray what he knows along 
with the frizzy flirt society editresses, and 
not attempt any serious dispensations in 
human morality. 


The Future of China and Japan 


Booxs on China, which interpret signs 
and portents, must be written in a hurry 
and dropped hot from the press or they 
will soon be cold and forgotten. Despite 
the excellent English and apparent care- 
ful literary supervision, one feels thruout 
his whole reading of the books under re- 
view,* that a little more intimate knowl- 
edge of the local past would have made 
the authors stronger and their oracles 
more trustworthy. Somehow they all 
lack perspective. There is very little to 
suggest Milton’s dictum of that “old ex- 
perience,” out of which rises the “pro- 
phetic strain.” Nevertheless each is 
valuable because the point of view of 
each is distinctly different. Cotes and 
Weale are both veterans in British ser- 
vice. In the minds of both, the thing of 
pre-eminent importance-is that minor 
god worshiped under the name of Brit- 
ish Trade Interests. The Anglo-Indian 
journalist, especially, realizes the poten- 
tialities of India as the coadjutor of 
Great Britain in the future of the Far 
East. Both make close scrutiny of the 

*Sicns AND PorTENTS IN THE Far East. By Ever- 
ard Cotes. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $2.50. 

Tue Truce 1n THe EAst anp ITS APrenhie’ By 


B. L. Putnam Weale. New York: The Macmillan 


Company. $3.50. 
Tue Future or Japan. By W. Petrie Watson. 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $3.50. 
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Japanese as present allies and wonder 
what the end shall be. Not one of the 
three is blind to the .contraditions in the 
Japanese character, discerning clearly the 
limitations of efficiency in “the new co- 
efficient” of Great Britain in the Far 
Fast. 

It is refreshing to find an Englishman, 
Weale, giving the other and more truth- 
ful side, so different from that one-sided 
and uncritical panegyric, set forth by Mr. 
Alfred Stead, entitled “Japan by the 
Japanese,” which showed the gold lac- 
quered surface of the pine wood. We 
gather also that it was as wholesome for 
these Englishmen to find themselves 
among a people who would take no tips, 
and refuse even a cigar unless an equiva- 
lent was expected and received, as it was 
to learn how often the Japanese had 
burned their fingers when they dis- 
charged their foreign employees, and 
tried to do modern things wholly by 
themselves. Happily Mr. Cotes does not 
forget what, for forty years past, foreign 
helpers did for the Japanese, while on 
missionary matters he is more sane and 
truthful than Mr. Weale. The latter im- 
presses us as being as fanatical and nar- 
row as some of the missionaries whom he 
berates. 

Mr. Cotes gives a vivid. picture ‘of 
Hangkow and its factories, and then 
travels to Pekin by railway. He notices 
there, among other things, the intense 
loyalty of the Chinese people to existing 
institutions—a sure sign that both the 
new Pekin and the new China will be 
surprisingly like the old. A poster invit- 
ing subscriptions to a fund for paying off 
the foreign debt is prominent. Port Ar- 
thur he finds is being made a magnet for 
foreign tourists. A museum of Russian 
curiosities, including all the feminine 
frippery which the Russians brought as 
part of their military equipment, has been 
established. The political rottenness of 
Korea is laid open, the author having a 
keen appreciation of the difficulties of re- 
creating a nation which has lost moral 
stamina. Americans especially should 
read his chapter on “India as a Lever in 
the Far East.” His noble plea, tempered 
bv caution, urges Anglo-Saxons to win 
the confidence of the Oriental by “fair 
dealing and sympathy”—a policy which 
he thinks must be “protected by an over- 
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whelming preponderance of fighting 
strength.” Only by sloth and folly can 
Great Britain lose her pre-eminence in 
Asia. 
When, in January, 1906, we perused 
Mr. Weale’s “Reshaping of the Far 
East,” we wondered why two octavos 
were necessary for his task, especially 
since so much in his previous book, 
“Manchu and Muscovite,” had been dis- 
credited. Was it purposely made to sell 
‘ike hot cakes’? The most trustworthy 
part of his new book (pp. 647) consists 
of the official documents in the appen- 
dices with an excellent map. He appears 
to take only the British trader’s view, de- 
claring that the Peace of Portsmouth was 
but a truce, to last only until 1912, when 
the second Anglo-Japanese. alliance will 
expire. Manifestly, however, the recent 
friendly arrangements with both Japan 
and Russia tend to discredit both his title 
and thesis. Yet his preaching is most 
reasonable that only the growth of the 
New China will secure a permanent Far 
Eastern peace. His book is essentially 
one of travels and observation, for he has 
been over the ground. In Korea he sees 
“a problem and a tragedy,” in Japan “a 
military and monopolistic power,” in the 
whole missionary enterprise a public and 
permanent nuisance, and in President 
Roosevelt, an intermeddler, who made 
“untimely intervention.” In a hundred 
other ways, he discovers what is not visi- 
ble to those not wearing British Trade 
spectacles. A genuine pupil of such men 
as Sir Harry Parkes and other devotees 
of a diplomatic policy increasingly obso- 
lete, he takes himself entirely too serious- 
ly. 
This does not for a moment diminish 
the interest and readableness of a well-il- 
lustrated and well-written book. His 
chapter on “The United States and the 
New Responsibility” is the shortest of all. 
That on “Russia, the Unbeaten Power,” 
is convincing. Indirectly his book is an 
argument on the folly and uselessness of 
war. The Japanese gained little by tak- 
ing up arms. His “Last Look at Port 
Arthur” shows that it was not the Osaka 
shells, as official telegrams from Tokyo 
led us to believe, but the Russians them- 
selves, who sunk all’ the Czar’s ships. 
“Not a single ship was damaged by Jap- 
anese gunfire to such an extent that she 
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could not have steamed all the way home 
to Russia.” 

Mr. Watson turns from continental 
trade and politics to a study of the Nip- 
pon islanders as men, who tho geo- 
graphically distant, are in .their nature 
virtually the same as ourselves. Again 
the question arises, Why so large a work? 
We have here discussion, analysis and 
criticism in tiresome bulk. The Japanese 
are taken apart and put together again 
and their mental anatomy compared with 
that of Europeans. Appreciating heart- 
ily his former work, “Japan: Its Aspects 
and Destinies,” and the “survey of pres- 
ent conditions” in his new volume, we 
could wish that his vaticinations had 
clearer and conciser expression, and 
were based on a more intimate knowl- 
edge of the nation’s past than is here re- 
vealed. Entirely too subjective in atti- 
tude and overloaded with references to 
things Occidental, the text shows slight 
acquaintance with real Japanese thought 
or origins. The author misses the whole 
point in making no allowance for the tre- 
mendous influence of Aryan blood inheri- 
tances in the Japanese composite. He 
affirms that ancestor worship is “the es- 


sential principle of Shintoism” and the 


“national religion.” Thus he certainly 
goes as far astray as did the late Laf- 
cadio Hearn. Mr. Aston and Dr. Knox, 
not to speak of. other writers, have 
demonstrated that ancestor worship was 
unknown in ancient Japan. The author’s 
notions of the historical evolution of the 
nation are based on imperfect data. He 
shows no first-hand acquaintance with 
that philosophy which paved the way not 
only for what the world has witnessed 
during the last fifty years, but which, 
when studied, demonstrates that recent 
Japanese history is evolution and not 
“evolution. Mr. Watson utterly ignores 
he constant and vast fertilization of the 
fapanese mind thru the Dutch, from 
1600 to 1868, by whose language and 
science the nation’s leaders of 1868 
profited. 

On the other hand, we have here a 
very able discussion of Japan and Chris- 
tianity, progress in individualism, the is- 
sue of constitutionalism, modern politics, 
the Christ-personality, and many other 
questions, theological, ethical and psycho- 
logical, about which the serious student 


must interest himself. The conclusion of 
the whole matter, the sum of his forecast 
is, that while against the exhaustion and 
distraction of Europe “we have the envi- 
able freshness of Japan’s outlook,” yet 
“the strength and the potency of the 
world remain with Europe,” concrete 
personality being the Occidental potency 
sadly lacking in communal Japan. 


s 
Shelbur: e Essays 


THis fourth volume of Mr. More’s 
Shelburne Essays* is the most interesting 
which he has published since his first. 
Something of this superiority is due, no 
doubt, to an unusually happy range of 
subjects. Hawker, Fanny Burney, Her- 
bert, Keats, Franklin, Lamb, Whitman, 
Blake and Horace Walpole, if they do no 
more, do at least give the critic an op- 
portunity. But in the meanwhile there 
has been a change at work in Mr. More’s 
criticism, which is only now accom- 
plished in such a manner that his second 
and third volumes appear as stages of a 
transition. Mr. More began as a phil- 
osophical critic, if he began as anything. 
It was the general ideas, the thought, the 
course of reasoning which counted most 
in his first book. In one sense that book 
undertook to expose a system rather than 
any particular author or set of authors. 
The essay on Symons, for instance, 


which was the most remarkable in the - 


collection, was not so much an estimate 
of the poet as an expression of Mr. 
More’s conception of life. Symons was 
but an occasion, a pretext. 

In this fourth volume, however, the 
ideas are of comparatively slight im- 
portance in comparison with the execu- 
tion, the manner of treatment. An out- 
line of the leading points, a mere show 
of heads, would represent the value of an 
essay very imperfectly. Indeed, if any- 
thing, Mr. More seems rather inclined to 
avoid the exposition of general consider- 
ations as such. So he starts a suggestive 
distinction as between “essential” and 
“contingent” poetical genius, and drops 
it, not merely before he has made the 
most of it, but even before he has made it 
altogether clear. Again, he declares that 
“the highest form of poetry must 


*Suetpurne Essays. Fourth Series. By Paul El- 
mer More. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.25. 
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rest on a noble convention,” and still later 
of Blake remarks that “his method . . . 
is more disastrous to poetry than the 
most rigid convention” of the eighteenth 
century, touching once and again at a 
critical canon of first importance, one 
would suppose, in his mind, but one which 
he is apparently unwilling to develop, at 
least in an abstract and general way. On 
the contrary, his aim is rather to pose a 
principle plastically, as it were, in the 
person of a particular individual or by 
the aid of specific and definite detail—or, 
in other words, to realize a character or 
temperament or mood or situation and 
leave it to answer its own questions. In 
short, Mr. More is beginning to write 
something more than criticism in the or- 
dinary sense. In such papers as the 
Lamb and the Hawker he approaches 
very near to literature, if he does not ac- 
tually reach it. He is trying to present 
life, not in formulz or definitions, nor yet 
with any pretension to absolute accuracy 
—for who knows how things really are 
in themselves ?—but flexibly and at the 
same time under such an aspect that it 
will make an intelligible sense. His phi- 
losophy is still there; but it is no longer 
an equation, but a point of view, an angle 
of vision. In all this his likeness to 
Sainte-Beuve becomes more than ever 
conspicuous and something too, perhaps, 
of that “journalistic” turn which Sainte- 
‘Beuve was unable to avoid and which is 
the lee-shore of this sort of criticism. 


& 


The Religion of the Old Testament: Its 
Place Among the Religions of the 
Nearer East. By Karl Marti. Translated 
by Rev. G. A. Bienemann, M.A. Edited 
by Rev. W. D. Morrison, LL.D. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.25. 

Very many persons must have felt the 
need of a clear, brief presentation of the 
essential features of Hebrew religion, 
written by some thoro scholar who rep- 
resents the consensus of opinion among 
critical students. Such a book should 
give a succinct outline of the develop- 
ment of Hebrew piety, lay special 
emphasis on those features which distin- 
guish it from other faiths and which 
constitute its peculiar worth, suppress 
the large mass of relatively unimportant 
details and questions not yet determined, 


and bring into the clear the large and ° 
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important facts which need to be kept 
continually before the mind in the coa- 
sideration of the Old Testament. These 
requisites are fulfilled with notable suc- 
cess in the essay of Professor Marti, the 
editor of the Kurzer Hand-Commentar 
zum Alten Testament. The novice will 
scarcely appreciate the skill with which 
Professor Marti has selected salient facts 
and the features which need to be kept 
prominent, and avoided confusing the 
learner by a mass of details. In four 
chapters, entitled “The Nomad Re- 
ligion,” “The Peasant Religion,” “The 
Religion of the Prophets” and “The 
Legal Religion,” the leading character- 
istics of Old Testament belief are very 
skilfully portrayed. The results of the 
higher criticism are presupposed, and 
one must seek elsewhere, for example, for 
proof that the religion of the Mosaic age 
was as meager and primitive as Pro- 
fessor Marti describes it under the head- 
ing, “The Nomad Religion.” Especial- 
ly commendable is the impartial and com- 
prehensive description of later Judaism, 
with full justice to the lawmakers and to 
such men as Malachi, with recognition of 
the true piety of Job and the Psalmists, 
yet with clear demonstration of the un- 
measurably superior worth of the proph- 
ets, in whom Hebrew religion reacheil 
its highest attainment. Professor Marti 
does not depart from common sense in 
the comparison of Hebrew faith with 
other religions: he neither denies rela- 
tionship where facts warrant it nor as- 
serts dependence and equivalence where 
spiritual values differ infinitely, but suc- 
ceeds in doing equal justice to Baby- 
lonian, Egyptian and Hebrew. As a 
clear summary of the things most worth 
knowing and thinking about in the re- 
ligion of ancient Israel, this essay is un- 
surpassed by anything that has come un- 
der our notice. 


Everyday Ethics. By Ella Lyman Cabot. 
New York: Henry Holt & Co. $1.25. 

Mrs. Cabot has prepared an excellent 
text-book in morals, designed for bovs 
and girls of high-school age, say from 
thirteen to eighteen. She has not en- 
deavored to reduce to youthful compre- 
hension the various philosophical theories 
as to the grounds of obligation, but 
rather to awaken a consciousness o/ tlie 
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real seriousness of moral issues and to 
inculcate the decision of everyday prob- 
lems on the basis of principle. Treatises 
of this sort are often either commonplace 
or impractical, but this volume is both in- 
teresting and suited to actual moral 
needs. Especial attention has been paid 
to the matter of securing vital interest 
in ethical problems, and the teacher is 
taught how carefully to “cull and dangle 
before the pupils’ eyes problems which 
he knows by experience will make their 
mouths water.” On the principle of “in- 
creasingly solid food to interests already 
hungry,” the way is prepared for dis- 
cussion of some of the more serious and 
difficult questions of moral science. 
While Mrs. Cabot shows herself well in- 
structed in her field, it is clear that peda- 
gogical adaptability has been kept first 
in mind. With the “Teachers” Key,” 
with the questions and references which 
it furnishes, he would be a dull teacher 
who could not awaken some interest in 
moral problems, and the pedagog who, 
with.Mrs. Cabot’s help, could not im- 
prove the character of youth committed 
to him should have his own morals 
looked into. While written for a text- 
book and with educational uses primarily 
in mind, this volume is so replete with 
well-chosen incident and illustration that 
others than teachers would find it useful, 
for example, parents—if there be such— 
who direct their reading with a view to 
sensible training of their children, and 
also ministers who would be pleased to 
get a little off the beaten track, in the di- 
rection of vitality, in the choice of their 


illustrations. 
& 


The Scarlet Car. By Richard Harding Davis. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50. 

It is the mighty who fall, of course, be- 
cause they are the only ones far enough 
up to drop, but it is curious how some of 
them fall. Here is Richard Harding 
Davis, for example, who could make al- 
most as blue a line of battle smoke, and 
create as big a war din with mere words 
a few years ago as Stephen Crane him- 
self, laying the scene of his last story in 
a red autmobile with a set of snobs, loaf- 
ers and politicians and a pretty silk lady 
for the characters. And the pitiful part 
is that there is still an automatic echo of 
his old adventuring spirit in the miserable 
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honk, honk of the thing. To be sure, he 
portrays the life and manners of a cer- 
tain rich indigent class, and does it well, 
but what is the use? And why should 
Mr. Davis, a man who knows Gallegher, 
make himself the literary chauffeur of 
such merely sleek, well-fed supernumer- 
aries? And at a time, too, when we are 


beginning to recognize the very splendor 
and grace and social fineness which he 
describes as the evidences of a monstrous 
selfishness which unfits them for mem- 
bership in the human race? 


& 


A Stumbling Block. By Justus Miles For- 
man. New York: Harper Bros. $1.50. 

A well-constructed, admirably-written 
story, but not a cheerful one. A young 
author fails to marry the Rose Mary girl 
of his imagination who might have 
“lifted” him, whatever that may mean, 
and does marry in a kind of half-hearted 
fashion another woman who is selfish, 
nervous and sick, and who proves, there- 
fore, to be a stumbling block in his 
career. The climax of the story is 
reached when the wife realizes this fact, 
and at about the same time she is told 
that she must die if she does not submit 
to a certain operation in ten days. She 
very generously refuses to have it, there- 
by delivering her husband from the bond- 
age that is spoiling his genius, and more 
particularly from the yoke that is keep- 
ing him from Rose Mary. It is another 
case of the malignant romance, and some 
people are beginning to wish that ladies 
afflicted with fatal diseases would keep 
out of fiction, no matter how well the 
author handles their cases. 


& 


Roman Sculpture From Augustus to Con- 
stantine. By Mrs. Arthur Strong. 1907. 
New York: Charles -Scribner’s Sons. 
$3.00. 

Mrs. Strong, long known as Miss 
Eugénie Sellars, has always treated with 
a light but sure touch everything to 
which she has put her hand. When, in 
1891, she was working with Sir Charles 
Newton, putting on finishing touches, 
one felt that the highest types of scholar- 
ship met. Sir Charles soon after passed 
away; but his fellow laborer is still 
touching subjects that she never fails to 
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adorn. It is no flattery to say that she is 
foremost among the excellent women 
now working in the classics. From 
Greek she has gone over to Latin, and 
her edition of the art topics in Pliny 
in collaboration with Miss Jex - Blake, 
has shown her mastery of the subject. 
Grecians may regret this defection; 
but we all conspire for a com- 
mon good. Mrs. Strong is,. how- 
ever, hardly justified in saying that it 
is “evidently absurd to talk of a realis- 
tic as opposed to an idealistic art.” The 
portrait of an old man of the republican 
period (Plate cvi) is splendidly realis- 
tic; but Pheidias would have turned 
away from it with repugnance. A bat- 
tered fragment of the Parthenon frieze 
suggests more than Trajan’s column. 
“The Grecian gluts us with its perfect- 
ness, the one thing finished in this hasty 
world.” Let Dryden say: “I have at 
length disengaged myself from the an- 
tiquities of Greece.” But neither Mrs. 


Strong nor Stuart Jones can escape their 
spell, even if the former declares; “We 
feel that it is only a thin wall that divides 
the plastic representation of the res gesta 


—the Acta—of the emperor (Trajan) 
from the acts of Christ.” But after all 
we must, for the most part, give un- 
stinted praise. The book is profusely 
and splendidly illustrated, with Julius 
Cesar as a frontispiéce and 129 other 
plates, some containing several figures. 
Some heads are presented both en face 
and in profile. There are samples of the 
reliefs of Trajan’s and Marcus Aurelius’s 
columns. Plate 31 reproduces the splen- 
did cameo of the Bibliothique National. 
The translation of Latin quotations may 
be gratefully accepted by many readers. 
Mrs. Strong has delved in Greek too long 
to be caught napping in facts. She gives 
the Temple of Aegina its’ proper place 
in the sixth century B. C., even if she 
does put the Temple of Nike a quarter of 
a century too late. 
& 


The Life of Walter Pater. By Thomas 
Wright. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


$6.50. 

This is pretty nearly everything a self- 
respecting biography ought not to be. 
Mr. Wright has written biographies be- 
fore; in fact, he makes a kind of industry 
of the writing of biography; and it is 
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only natural to suppose that he would 
have improved as he went on. On the 
contrary, however, this is easily the worst 
he has done yet. . It is trivial, imperti- 
nent, vulgar. Read the chapter entitled 
“The Mustache” for an example of bad 
taste that deserves to become classic. It 
may be true that Mr. Benson’s volume on 
Pater in “English Men of Letters” is full 
of mistakes and inaccuracies, as Mr. 


. Wright asserts at length in his preface 


with the design of correcting them; but 
even in doing Mr. Wright this justice the 
general reader will probably prefer to 
wait a little until these corrections have 
been taken up by a more tactful bi- 
ographer or critic. 
& 
Pilgrimage. By C. E. Lawrence. New York: 
E, P. Dutton & Co. $1.50. 

This is the story of an angel of the 
Army of Lost Angels who escapes from 
Hell, struggles for countless ages to win 
Heaven once more, and, as a final test, is 
given the pilgrimage of a man’s life to 
make. The tale tells in a kind of sweet 
chant of the sorrowful adventures of this 
man “with the angel eyes,” who dies a 
leper at last, but with a mind transfigured 
by all the joys of Heaven, and it is all so 
remote from what is modern or real that 
the character of Peruel shines with the 
glamour of old romance, as if the mist 
of centuries separated the whole concep- 
tion from the things that we now know 
and think. 

& 


The Traitor. By Thomas Dixon, Jr. New 


York: Doubleday, Page & Co. $1.50. 

Mr. Dixon’s trilogy, of which the 
“Leopard’s Spots” and “The Clansman” 
were the first and second volumes, has at 
last petered out in The Traitor, a puerile 
tale dealing with the breaking up of the 
Ku Klux Klan, and apparently written 
for dramatization upon the stage of the 
old Thalia Theater, on the Bowery. But 
the book is at least remarkable as a psy- 
chological phenomenon, for it is probably 
the first time a man has so successfully in- 
terpreted himself into the character of an 
historical, palpitating female. The hero- 
ine of this story acts in every instance 
exactly as Mr. Dixon would if he had 
been permitted to wear petticoats instead 
of trousers. 
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Literary Notes 


...-The new catalog of the books of the 
Macmillan Company is so extensive and well 
indexed as to be worth getting for use as a 
bibliography. 

....The latest number of the series of Church 
Histories, known as “The Church Universal,” 
is The Reformation, by the Rev. James 
Pounder Whitney (New York: The Macmil- 
lan Co. $1.50). The treatment of the very 
large subject is brief and summary, the point 
of view is Anglican, and the spirit non-parti- 
san. 

....Altho Poé has not so far got into the 
Hall of Fame, he is not without honor in his 
own country. The ladies of Baltimore have 
started a movement to erect an artistic monu- 
ment to him in that city and are desirous of 
interesting all admirers of Poe’s genius. Mrs. 
John C. Wrenshall is president of the Memo- 
rial Association. 

....The Rev. Charles Voysey’s Testimony 
of the Four Gospels Concerning Jesus Christ 
appears in a resissue, with the imprint of 
Messrs. Longmans, Green & Co. The author 
will be remembered as the erratic minister of 
the Theistic Church of London, who formerly 
was connected with the Church of England. 
His position is that the character of Christ 
was by no means perfect, and that His deifi- 
cation was a blunder. 


....The latest volume of the handsomely 
printed and scholarly series of “French Clas- 
sics for English Readers,” edited by Prof. 
Curtis Hidden Page, contains twenty-five se- 
lected Essays of Montaigne. Florio’s transla- 
tion is used, and Adolphe Cohn introduces it 
with an historical sketch of Montaigne and his 
time, beginning, rather curiously, with his 
burial. (Putnams, $2.00.) 

....The Messrs. Scribner import an essay 
by the Rev. A. Allen Brockington, M.A., on 
Old Testament Miracles in the Light of the 
Gospel ($1.25). Mr. Brockington holds to 
the view of miracles which is found in the 
Gospel of John, that they were essentially 
“signs,” deeds wrought for a didactic purpose, 
and he examines the Old Testament miracles 
from this point of view. This treatment of 
the subject hardly meets the difficulties felt 
by most minds. 


....Surely there ought not to be so many 
bad manuscripts sent in when new guides and 
manuals are being published all the time. Ed- 
itors would be ashamed to tell how often they 
have decided in favor of one article because 
it was all ready to chuck into the copy box in- 
stead of a similar article which would require 
an hour or so to fix it up, but if authors knew 
they would -pay more attention to details. We 
have at hand two more books of instruction 
for writers, Writing for the Press, by Robert 
Luce (Clipping Bureau, Boston. $1.00 cloth; 50 
cents paper), and Practical Guide for 
Authors, by W. S. Booth ¢Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co., Boston, 50 cents, cloth). Both contain 
much the same matter, of course, rules of 
spelling, punctuation, copyright law, proof- 
reading, preparation of manuscript, etc., but 
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the former is the more comprehensive of the 
two. 
& 


Pebbles 


“T DREAMED I slept in an editor’s bed, 
When the editor was not nigh, 
And I thought as I lay in that downy couch, 
How easy editors lie!” 
—Ladies’ Home Journal. 


Aw Atchison young man is in an expensive 
Eastern college, taking a course in English 
literature. In a letter to a friend he writes as 
follows, to show how he is progressing: “I 
and my companion, methought, walked the 
streets like a couple of gods among a swarm 
of vermin, for every one we saw seemed to 
bear openly upon his brow the mark of the 
apocalyptic beast. I half expected that these 
miserable beings, like the people of Lystra, 
would recognize their betters and force us to 
the altar, in which case, warned by the fate 
of Paul and Barnabas, I do not know that my 
modesty would have prevailed upon me to 
decline. But there was no need for such 
churlish virtue. More blinded than the Ly- 
cannions, the people saw no divinity in our 
gait, and as our temporary godhead lay more 
in the way of observing than healing their 
infirmities, we were content to pass them by 
in scorn.”—Atchison Globe. 


CUPID'S CRAFT NOT YET IN DANGER. 


At the Christian parsonage, Thursday, Sep- 
tember 5, at 6.30 p. m., Clanyard Long, of 
Schuyler County, and Miss Ora Fagan, of 
Brown County, were united in marriage. We 
sincerely wish the greatest happiness and the 
sweetest joys attainable for these splendid 
young people through all the years that shall 
bring uncertainties and pleasures. 

May our young friends thru devotion chisel 
their names upon the immortal tablets of each 
other’s souls. Then no fate will ever dese- 
crate this everlasting monument, nor will the 
tongue of an angry ocean gather this name 
into the bowels of forgetfulness. The hand of 
time and elements of death will only wear 
away the casket that encases this eternal em- 
blem of heavenly characteristic, and in the 
glorious light of an eternal day will that name 
glitter among the gems of fadeless glory. 

Earthly monuments will crumble to dust; 
stars will lose their position and the sun cease 
to shine; the moon will hide her face while 
the earth passes away. But that name, written 
in the characters of love’s sweetest devotion, 
will be brightened by the rays shot from the 
quiver of omnipotent light. Paradisical flow- 
ers of purity will adorn the court of this liv- 
ing image, while the beams of honor and right 
bring to view:the happy faces of those who 
were associated with the blessings of that 
name. May you so live and love that when 
your dust returns to its mother’s bosom you 
may see that beacon light of truest love that 
has guided you over the surging billows of 
time grow more brilliant as it mingles its light 
with the glory of an immortal land—Rev. W. 
¢ Haynes, in Brown County (Ill.) Repub- 
ican. 
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The Suppression of Research 


Tue Encyclical against Modernism, 
following, explaining and applying the 
late Syllabus, is the most important, the 
most ominous, event in the history of the 
Christian Church that has appeared 
since the declaration of the dogma of 
infallibility by the Vatican Council, and 
is likely to be even more important than 
that. A law like this, imposed on four 
hundred million souls, which absolutely 
forbids liberty of thought and research 
to the teachers and scholars of the 
Church, is a matter of tremendous im- 
port. The weight of it is not in the 
fact that it condemns certain views, but 
that it forbids to the teachers of the 
Church the avenues thru which any new 
truth must enter. So radical, so drastic 
a suppression of thought we could have 
hardly thought it possible to enact in this 
twentieth century. 

Pius X’s Syllabus had gathered the 
teachings of distinguished Catholic 
scholars and condemned them. That 
was endurable. But this encyclical goes 
very much further. It forbids the clergy 
to read the books that teach what he 
calls Modernism. It strangles truth at 
its birth. It prohibits such doctrines to 
be taught in any Catholic seminary in 
which priests are taught, or to be read 
by any student. It does not allow the 
knowledge of the higher criticism to 
enter the seminaries, so as to come to 
the knowledge of the young men fitting 
for the priesthood. Any _ professors 
tainted with these doctrines are to be re- 
moved. A special and assigned set of 
studies is to be fixt at Rome for all the 
seminaries in. the world. Modernism, 
which means particularly the Higher 
Criticism, is absolutely excluded. The 
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bulk of the Protestant scholars hold and 
teach that Moses did not write the 
Pentateuch ; the Pope has lately promul- 
gated the teaching that there is no rea- 
son to believe he did not, and now, in no 
seminary or school or pulpit, and in no 
book or journal, can a Catholic scholar 
say that he did not write it. That this 
decree may be enforced the bishops are 
told that there must be a board of cen- 
sors appointed in each diocese to see to 
it that no teaching of Modernism sees 
the light within their limits. Thus the 
eyes, ears and mouths of the clergy and 
laity are closed. 

Our readers will ask us two questions. 
One is, whether such a decree can be 
obeyed. It would seem that it can. The 


habit of obedience is deeply infixt, and 
has been assiduously taught. The clergy 
have been instructed from youth that 
they must think just as far as they are 


told to think and no further. If by any 
accident they have come to think and 
learn otherwise, they are silenced. If 
they go farther than pleases their supe- 
riors they are removed from their posts 
as teachers and sent to work in the Phil- 
ippines or elsewhere, where they have no 
chance to teach or to study. If they re- 
sist, their means of livelihood is taken 
from them, and that is usually effective, 
for what else can a middle-aged studi- 
ous priest do than to serve in his office? 
Has not Father Tyrrell, left penniless, 
now submitted, and had his faculties, his 
exequatur, if we might call it so, now 
restored to him by the Pope? Now he 
can eat a piece of bread. The whole 
machinery of the Church can be put to 
work to enforce the prohibitions, for 
not a bishop, not a Catholic journal, will 
dare to utter a word of doubt or criti- 
cism. Every one is obliged to approve; 
and when those who know are silenced, 
how should the great unthinking many 
suspect that a shocking, a fatal yoke 
had been put on the Church? 

But we will also be asked how the 
scholarly men in the Church, those who 
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want to study and investigate, will feel 
when they see their noblest efforts to 
search for the truth, and all their liberty 
to speak the truth they have learnt, thus 
insulted and outraged? Some will re- 
sist, but not many. Pére Loisy has suf- 
ficient property of his own, so he can, 
and will, declare that no Pope can stran- 
gle his free thought. He will dare ex- 
communication. He is about to publish 
not only a new book on the Gospels, 
which will go further than anything he 
has published before, but he will very 
soon issue a study on the Syllabus, 
showing what are the sources from 
which the Errors condemned were 
drawn, many from his own writings. 
Others will groan in silence, or utter 
themselves frankly only in confidence. 
How they feel may be judged from por- 
tions of a letter written by a scholarly 
Catholic priest in full canonical standing 
to a Protestant friend, a copy of which 
has been shown us, with liberty to pub- 
lish. He says: 

I can thoroly understand your astonishment 
that priests should submit to the stringent 
code that now coerces us. I often wonder at 
it myself. But, with enlightened priests, this 
submission is not Owing to vows and prom- 
ises made in ardent and unthinking youth. 
We submit to a great deal in order, by 
remaining in good standing within the 
Church, to help the movement for reform and 
change. If only we may spread a little lizht, 
and open a few eyes to see it, we are willing 


to take the buffeting of ignorant despotism. 
And then, besides, our wonder that more 


priests do not revolt against disgraceful in- - 


tellectual Czsarism is considerably modified 
when we discover how few priests are in the 
smallest degree aware of the results and ten- 
dencies of modern scholarship. I have been 
amazed at the ignorance of saleaie. Theology, 
in its old scholastic sense, they know, But 
with regard to criticism proper, in the field of 
Scripture on Christian origins, nine-tenths of 
them are in a state of baptismal innocence. I 
doubt whether out of the twelve or fourteen 
thousand priests in this country you could un- 
earth more than a hundred whose libraries 
contain Harnack, Holtzmann, Pfleiderer,. or 
even Loisy. You may be sure our seminaries 
are taking care that this state of affairs shall 
continue. Let the eyes of earnest and intelli- 
gent priests once be opened, however, and there 
will be on this side of the water an explosion 
that will shake Rome’s seven hills. 

But as soon as our few leaders—so mourn- 
fully few!—come to the conclusion that the 
needed reform is more than Rome will ever 
allow, they will cease throwing away their 
lives, cease living beneath the heel of ignorant 
medievalism, and will step forth into the lib- 
erty of a free conscience and an unshackled 
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mind. Some of us, I think, are wondering if 
that day of sorrowful duty is not close at 
hand. 

Really, the intellectual situation is very crit- 
ical within the fold of Roman Catholicism. 
Pius X. has brought in an era of reactionary 
repression which is worse than anything of the 
kind in the memory of living men. What will 
be the outcome for the Church, and for many 
individual children of the Church is a question 
which we are now asking with anguish. The 
via media between tradition and modern learn- 
ing which Tyrrell and Loisy have thrown 
open to us is totally rejected by authority ; 
and if we enter upon the road, our traveling 
must be done by night, so to speak; for a 
priest who would confess himself a disciple 
of this school would be summarily dis 2zraced. 
If Loisy dies excommunicated I fear that not 
a a of his disciples will come to a similar 
en 

But there is one hopeful side to all this. 
I really think that these liberal Catholics, so 
detested at Rome, will turn out to be the fore- 
runners of Christian reunion. They are hold- 
ing out to earnest Protestants the hand of 
fellowship which conservative Catholicity for 
four centuries have refused to proffer. As 
their numbers grow—and they will grow—the 
day will be proportionately hastered when we 
all who are Christ’s followers shall be one in 
that substantial unity for which He prayed. 


And Pius X is a most excellent man, 
trying honestly to reform the Church, 


but is guided by the Jesuits, now that 
the Benedictines and Franciscans in 
their sad divisions have lost their influ- 
ence. A good Pope, not a wise one; 
one who believes that, as of old. Juno 
may sit cross-legged before the door to 
forbid the birth of illegitimate truih. 


2 
The International Parliament 


In the course of the next month it 
will be possible to report whe'her the 
present meeting of the Hague Confer- 
ence has been as fruitful in results as 
we have hoped, or whether it has been 
as barren of fruit as the careless readers 
of the cabled reports seem to be'i-ve. 
We observe that Mr. Choate is by no 
means inclined to class himself with the 
doubters, but believes that much good 
seed has already been sown which will 
bear rich fruit. 

Our readers know that THe INne- 
TENDENT has insisted that the Parlia- 
ment of ‘the World must grow out of 
these Hague Conferences; and that the 
first steps must be in a regular periodi- 
cal meeting, and in the development of 
the Arbitration Court into what shall 





become the final arbiter of the difficul- 
ties between nations, thus putting an end 
to war. But we have been audacious 
enough to anticipate, as something to 
which we should look and for which we 
should work, the full organization of 
the government of the world into a 
triple system, legislative, executive and 
judicial. We even went so far as to 
draw up a tentative plan for such a fed- 
eral government of the nations. We are 
therefore pleased to see that in the Sep- 
tember Contemporary Review the lead- 
ing place is given to a very carefully 
prepared article by Prof. H. Stanley 
Jevons, in which he discusses “The De- 
velopment of an International Parlia- 
ment,” and draws up a constitution, 
somewhat elaborated in its principles, 
for these three departments of ecumen- 
ical authority. It is an interesting 
scheme, quite worth considering. 

Professor Jevons does not expect, 
however, that any such plan can be all 
at once agreed upon. It must come by 
slow development, in the line of present 
least resistance, and may take seventy or 
eighty years to be perfected; but that it 
is coming, really inevitable in some 
form, he believes, and he gives us a pic- 
ture of its operation. 

First, under the International Gov- 
ernment at The Hague, in its new cap- 
ital, he would show us a legislating Sen- 
ate, the supreme sovereign power. It 
consists of a single branch, for its action 


must be approved by the Executive Gov- 


ernment of the several nations. The 
great Powers appoint each two Senators 
and the smaller Powers one each, and 
such Powers as have extensive colonies 
will be allowed a third Senator. There 
would thus be about sixty-five mem- 
bers. The Senate elects a Prime Min- 
ister, and it meets every year, and its 
term is five years. The Senate will take 
action on transfers of territory, protec- 
torates, commercial relations ‘of coun- 
tries, tariff wars and discriminations, 
and restriction of immigration. 

The executive branch would, under 
Professor Jevons’s scheme, consist not 
of a President, but. a Cabinet of five 
members, namely, the Prime Minister 
and the heads of four departments. 
These are the departments of Law and 
_ Justice, of Public Peace, of Trade and 
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of Finance. The business of the De- 
partment of Law and Justice would be 
to prepare the detailed regulations 
necessary to give effect to acts past by 
the Senate, to assist in preparing new 
legislation, to publish all laws and afl 
rulings of the Courts of Justice, and to 
conduct investigations with regard to 
delimitation of frontiers or ascertain- 
ment of fact when a portion of a State 
desires to change its allegiance. The 
Department of Public Peace has it for 
its duty to preserve order among the na- 
tions and organize the forces necessary 
for that purpose. Coercion is sometimes 
necessary, as in the Balkan States or in 
Central America. Every principal na- 
tion should maintain an army corps of 
approximately 40,000 men, at the com- 
mand of this Department, and smaller 
countries a smaller force. The Depart- 
ment of Trade has to do with com- 
mercial treaties and the discovery and 
prevention of actions contravening in- 
ternational statutes or practices in inter- 
national trade prejudicial to nations or 
individuals. A bureau of international 
statistics would come under the care of 
this Department. The Department of 
Finance would control the revenue and 
expenditure of the International Gov- 
ernment, which Professor Jevons thinks 
need not be over $20,000,000 annually. 
The Judiciary would consist of three 
Courts, two Ordinary Courts and one a 
Court of Appeals. The former would 
consist of five judges each and the latter 
of seven. One of the Ordinary Courts 
would consider cases between govern- 
ments, such as interpretation of treaties, 
disputes over delimitation of frontiers, 
validity of trade laws and applications 
for independence or transfer of terri- 
tory. The other would try cases be- 
tween a government and individuals of 
other nationalities, which would cover 
questions such as taxation, the applica- 
bility of trade and immigration laws, and 
fishing in territorial waters. The Court 
of Appeals would not concern itself with 
the matters of fact to be considered by 
the Ordinary Courts, but with the ques- 
tions referred to it by the two other 
courts on matters of law. All these 
judges would be appointed by the Prime 
Minister and confirmed by the Senate. 
Two of the judges of the Court of Ap- 
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peals will be members of the Ordinary 
Courts, and these latter judges will serve 
by turns in the higher court. 
‘We refer the reader to Professor 
Jevons’s article to see how such an in- 
ternational government would work in 
critical cases. He thinks it likely that 
if the trouble which brought on the 
Spanish-American war had been re- 
ferred to such an international court, 
the decision would have been the for- 
feiture of Cuba and Porto Rico by 
Spain, and their independence under 
American protection ; but the Philippines 
would have. been left to Spain, under 
guarantees for better government. _ 
But all this is ideal, and yet the dis- 
cussion is useful. It all advances the 
end sought. A present step looks to the 
creation of ideal treaties of arbitration 
between countries, like that between 
Chile and Argentina,.or that between 
Denmark and Holland, which absolutely 
cover all questions that may arise. Step 
by step, and we hope in a shorter time 
than the seventy or eighty years antici- 
pated by Professor Jevons a compre- 
hensive and effective Parliament of the 
Nations will be achieved. Things move 
fast when once attention is called to the 
need; and if half a dozen great nations 
were to agree, say France, Germany, 
Russia, Great Britain, the United’ States 
and Japan, the others would be com- 
pelled to follow. 


& 


The Water Front and the 
Working People 


TuE new tunnels and bridges opening 
communication between Manhattan Isl- 
and and Long Island on the east, and 
New Jersey on the west, will undoubt- 
edly relieve the congestion of population 
in what may be called the middle class 
residence districts. Suburban homes will 
multiply rapidly in the next twenty 
years. To a much less extent these new 
outlets will relieve the tenement districts. 
Great numbers of wage earners must be 
at their tasks so early in the mornng and 
keep at them until so late in the after- 
noon that they will always prefer to 
dwell within the borough limits, even at 
the cost of great crowding and discom- 
fort, 
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We must not assume, therefore, that 
the problem of improving tenement con- 
ditions will be less pressing in the future 
than it is now.’ Any suggestion of new 
possibilities of light and air for the great 
wage-earning class of New York City 
should be seriously examined on its mer- 
its. 

Recently, the Tenements’ Union has 
proposed to ask the city to build tall 
tenement houses on the piers. It is 
claimed that this could be done without 
interfering with commerce or other traf- 
fic, and that, without adding to the mu- 
nicipal financial burden, rents could 
greatly be reduced by the large addition 
to dwelling area thus provided. If the 
Suburban Homes Company can provide 
model dwellings and make 6 per cent. 
on land for which relatively high prices 
are paid, and if the city of Glasgow can 
devote valuable land to municipal tene- 
ments without incurring financial dis- 
aster, it is argued that New York City, 
owning the river water fronts, could en- 
gage in such an enterprise with entire 
safety and thereby vastly improve its 
sanitary and moral conditions. 

So far as suitability for dwelling 
places for wage earners is concerned, the 
water front is undeniably better than any 
other part of Manhattan Island. In the 
sultriest summer weather strong cur- 
rents of fresh air blow up and down the 
North and East rivers, and it is to these 
waters that thousands of the poor bring 
their exhausted and ailing children from 
the stifling interior streets. Practically, 
as a fact of engineering and architecture, 
the scheme probably presents no unusual 
difficulties. Ocean and river traffic can 
use at best only one or two stories on 
and above the ground for handling 
freight and passengers. Six to ten 
stories of dwellings could well enough 
be superimposed. On the business side 
the feasibility of the plan turns upon the 
probable character of our city govern- 
ment. With honest administration it is 
entirely possible. But if the city is to be 
ruled by grafters and incompetents, such 
an undertaking would better not be 
thought of. 

There are, however, some negative 
considerations to be weighed. West 
street and the East River front are al- 
ready so congested as to be at times near- 
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ly impassable. To turn into them also 
the tenement-house hordes of Essex, De- 
lancey and Rivington streets would be to 
create pandemonium. It would probably 
be necessary to cover the streets over, 
making practically a two-story thoro- 
fare, the lower for vehicles, and that 
would be an expensive undertaking. 

It is desirable also that a great deal of 
pier space should continue to be used, as 
now, for recreation purposes, and that 
this use should be enlarged rather than 
contracted. This is one of the most 
legitimate ways in which the city can 
make the water front available for the 
poor. 

Esthetic considerations also cannot be 
ignored. Very slowly, but perceptibly, 
we are making headway in the gigantic 
task of substituting beauty for ugliness 
in the architecture of Greater New York. 
Tenement houses of the familiar type 
lining the water front would not be a 
contribution to this end, but, on the 
other hand, water-front tenements need 
not be of the familiar kind. They could 
easily be made a welcome substitute for 
the structures that now greet the eye of 
the incoming traveler. 

All in all, it would seem to be entirely 
proper that the city should look into this 
proposition, and make, here and there, 
certain experimental attempts on a mod- 
est scale. The experimental demonstra- 
tion, rather than theorizing about it, 
would satisfactorily show how far the 
plan is feasible and commendable. 


x} 
The Oil Trust Trial 


At the beginning of the trial of the 
Government’s suit for the dissolution of 


the Standard Oil combination, it is 
shown that the company’s profits during 
the last eight years have been $490,000,- 
ooo, and that the net value of its assets 
has risen in the same period from $196,- 
000,000 to $359,000,000. The gains of 
some of the controlled and subsidiary 
corporations have been enormous. The 
company in Indiana, which was recently 
convicted and so heavily fined in Judge 
Landis’s court, has only $1,000,000 of 
capital stock, but its profits last year ex- 
ceeded $10,500,000. Even if the unfair 
and unlawful methods of the Standard 
had not been made known to the pub- 
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lic by numerous official investigations, 
as well as by the action of grand and 
trial juries, these figures would inevita- 
bly suggest that the company’s business 
may have been conducted without due 
regard for justice. 

It has recently been asserted by prom- 
inent representatives of the company 
that it has always sought earnestly to 
obey both the letter and the spirit of the 
law. The Government alleges, and in 
these proceedings undertakes to prove, 
that by the very formation and exist- 
ence of the company—to say nothing of 
the methods pursued in its business 
operations—the law is violated. In this 
it may or may not be successful. We 
shall not attempt to predict the result of 
the trial or to say now that the evidence 
to be produced will justify a decision in 
favor of the prosecutor. It is already 
shown, however, that the company has 
exhibited its contempt for decisions of 
the highest courts of certain States. 
These decisions were law, and they in- 
volved judicial declarations that the 
company had broken other laws. To 
disobey them, or to evade them by finan- 
cial jugglery, was to show a lack of that 
sensitive regard for law which, the 
world is assured by its officers, has al- 
ways characterized the company’s 
action. 

Official statements showing what the 
profits have been and the central com- 
pany’s holdings of subsidiary companies’ 
stock appear to have been freely and 
frankly submitted in response to the re- 
quest or demand of the Government's 
counsel, but when explanation of certain 
parts of the record were sought, the 
memories of testifying officers became 
dim, or answers were made that to the 
average man must seem at least insin- 
cere. We have in mind now the testi- 
mony about the controlling share inter- 
est in the Waters-Pierce Oil Company. 

If we assume that the Standard de- 
sired to conceal its ownership of those 
2,747 shares, owing to the pronounced 
hostility of the State and laws of Texas, 
the curious “C. M. Pratt Investment” 
entry in the books. and the equally curi- 
ous possession of the stock for a year 
or two by a convenient relative of one 
of the company’s officers, are at once 
reasonably explained. But when the 
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avetage man reads that Secretary Pratt 
did not know why he bought the stock, 
‘ or why the Standard could not buy it, 
and did not know that the procedure was 
suggested by the Anti-Trust law and 


court orders of Texas, he says to him-- 


self that the witness was testifying with 
mental reservations. In the same way 
he must seek to account for the strange 
ignorance of Treasurer Tilford as to 
certain interesting and important trans- 
actions concerning which the Govern- 
ment seeks official information. If there 
is nothing in this Waters-Pierce matter 
or in the record of the liquidating trus- 
tees to be covered up or disguised, the 
witnesses have chosen an unfortunate 
and misleading method of expressing 
their thoughts. 

Why should a great and very wealthy 
corporation, intent upon doing justice 
and obeying both the statute and the 
moral law, conceal its control of such a 
concern as the Atlantic Refining Com- 
pany of Philadelphia, whose capital is 
$5,000,000 and whose profits in two years 
have amounted to $15,300,000? This is 
what both the Standard and the Atlantic 
have done, acccrding to the Philadelphia 
papers, who found clear proof of the 
Standard’s control for the first time in a 
statement given to the court last week. 
The Atlantic has professed to be inde- 
pendent. It is charged with a long list 
of offenses, some of which came to light 
at the time of the revolt against Philadel- 
phia’s ring. Possibly the Statidard cov- 
ered up its ownership because it was 
ashamed of its subsidiary’s cpnduct, for- 
getting that control of a company’s capi- 
tal stock carries with it a certain respon- 
sibility. 

We have said heretofore that the Sher- 
man act ought tc be amended, because it 
should not make unlawful every combi- 
nation in trade, whether beneficial or 
otherwise. But it is not for the protec- 
tion of such combinations as the Stand- 
ard Oil Company that it ought to be 
modified. For a long time we have been 
unable to resist the conclusion that this is 
a combination against which the act, or a 
revised version of it, should be enforced. 
Unless we reject a great mass of testi- 
mony furnished by numerous official in- 
vestigations, court records and court 
decisions, the enormous profits of the 
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combination have been obtained largely 
by practices that were either unjust and 
wicked or both unjust and unlawful. 
The use of such methods should be ef- 
fectually discouraged. While it is true 
that a considerable part of the great 
wealth amassed by the company’s lead- 
ing officer has been given by him for 
good public purposes, much of the pri- 
vate gain derived from the Standard has 
been so used as to emphasize the argu- 
ments ‘against swollen fortunes. 


Js 
Our Domestic Enemies 


In India now men, women and chil- 
dren are being slaughtered at the rate of 
two million a year. The Govern- 
ment is in despair. It has a vigilant 
army to protect the country against for- 
eign invaders ; it has put a stop to the in- 
ternecine wars that used to keep. the pop- 
ulation thinned out; it has extirpated the 
ancient and honorable order of Thugs, 
whose religion was murder. But against 
the assassins that are now devastating 
the land it is powerless. They are too 
small, too numerous and too well pro- 
tected by the sympathy of the people to 
be destroyed. 

Scientific detectives.employed by the 
Government have discovered that a 
man’s foes are those of his own house- 
hold, his commensals, the rats and the 
fleas. They have been caught with their 
deadly weapons upon them, little, short 
sticks, like the policeman’s billy, with 
which they strike down their victims. 
The bomb of the anarchist misses as 
often as it hits, but the bacillus of the 
plague kills eight times out of every ten. 
As is common among criminals, these 
two enemies of our race work together at 
their nefarious business; the rats carry 
the virus from house to, house, the fleas 
suck it from the blood of the rats and in- 
ject it into human beings. Either would 
be comparatively harmless without the 
aid of the other, for the fleas cannot 
travel far and the rats do not have so 
many chances to perform the operation 
of inoculation. 

These two pests, carriers of The Pest, 
are protected by the double shield of- ig- 
norance and superstition. Even if the 
Hindus were convinced that the animals 
and insects to which they so freely ex- 
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tend their hospitality were midnight as- 
sassins, they would still treat them as the 
Arab treats the enemy who has sought 
shelter in his tent. In the religions of the 
Orient the virtues assume grotesque, dis- 


torted and unnatural forms like their ~ 


idols. For thousands of years the ab- 
surdities of extreme altruism have been 
held up before the people of India as 
ideals. Before them on the street lie 
their living saints, giving their bodies as 
food to vermin as Buddha fed himself 
to the famished tigress. Thru his self- 
sacrifice to the microbes the fakir is at 
least hastened into the Hereafter if he 
does not attain to Heaven. In his first 
step in the path of the Yoga the aspirant 
toward moral perfection vows not to kill 
any living being. 

“Kill not—for pity’s sake—and lest ye slay 

The meanest thing upon its upward way.” 

Thru their self-sacrifice to the mi- 
crobes the fakir has at least been hast- 
ened into the Hereafter if he has not at- 
tained to Heaven. 

We cannot disprove the view that all 
living things are of equal value in the 
eyes of their Creator. It may even be 
argued that man was made as food for 
the cultivation of microbes. But whether 
it is true or false this cosmic sympathy 
is not for us. We are human beings and 
must view the world as human beings. 
It is the destiny-and duty of man to fight 
the microbe for his life as the microbe 
fights man for his life. Tho all living 
beings may be of one blood, tho we may 
have risen from the lowest ranks of ani- 
mal life, either in the Darwinian or the 
Vedantic sense, it is nevertheless our 
duty to cut all our poor relations and to 
turn them out of our houses. 

The health and progress of human be- 
ings depend chiefly upon their success 
in insulating themselves from other liv- 
ing beings and even from each other. 
Ablutions, anointing with oil, changes of 
clothing, restriction of personal contact, 
avoidance of dead and decaying matter— 
these measures for the protection of the 
race against its minutest and most dan- 
gerous enemies were in ancient times 
enforced by the authority of religion. 
When ecclesiastical power became too 
weak and negligent to ‘uphold them, they 
were taken under the protection of eti- 
quet. A new ritualism was established 
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and enforced, covering such things as 
the wearing of gloves, the use of soap. 
and water, and the manners of the table. 
Finally comes sanitary science, more. 
clear-sighted and discriminating, appeal- — 
ing to reason instead of demanding un- 
conditional conformity, and showing 
how wise in the main, as well as how 
futile and absurd in some of their de- 
tails, were the rites which religion and 
fashion unconsciously devised and arbi- 
trarily imposed. 

But the doctor, in assuming control, 
still needs the priest and Mrs. Grundy 
in the enforcement of the rules of clean- 
liness and dietetics. There should be 
something of religious zeal behind the 
decrees of science. We should proclaim 
a Holy War against parasites, and en- 
force taboos w:th the rigidity of South 
Sea Islanders. Since we are so fond of 


reviving old religions, let us take up 
Zoroastrianism, in which the killing of 
a mosquito is regarded as an act of wor- 
ship. 

We are far from acting ‘up to our 
lights. The housewife wages war against 


vermin, but she does not realize that 
they are more dangerous than trolley 
cars. She gets more excited at the dis- 
covery of a moth than a fly, altho the 
former only attacks clothing, not its 
contents. We have drain pipes in our 
walls to carry off disease, but beside them 
are conveniently arranged passages by 
which roaches can carry diseases from 
flat to flat, so that everybody has a fair 
chance to catch whatever is ‘going. Our 
windows are hospitably open to the 
malarial mosquito and the typhoid-bear- 
ing fly. Over our clothing on the street 
cars crawl unmentionable insects carry- 
ing unmentionable diseases. -In the 
fashionable hotel and restaurant the 
napery and porcelain are immaculate and 
the waiters are scrupulous; what goes 
on behind the screen and in the market 
is another story. We have got past the 
days when we kept the pig in the parlor, 
but we still keep the dog in the parlor, 
which is quite as bad. On the ‘street we 
see the pet dog gnawing a decaying bone 
and nosing the foulest spot to:be found, 
and a moment later he is cuddled in the 
arms of his fair and fastidious mistress 
and licking her cheek. We have yet to 
realize that it is the dogs which are not 
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mad that are the more dangerous. They 
injure more people by their kisses than 
their bites. 

In primitive days man had to associate 
with the lower animals. He needed dogs 
and horses and he very properly made 
friends of them. He is now learning 
how to do without them, and he should, 
like a snob who has risen in the world, 
exclude them from his circle of inti- 
mates. The house is not intended as a 
zoological garden. Our cities will be 
truly habitable only when they contain no 
life but human life. Machinery may 
smash us, but it does not poison our 
blood, rot our bones and corrode our 
flesh. All creeping, crawling things are 
unclean. All our inquiline insects and 
animals are our enemies. 

5d 
The American Magazine has 
smoked out Colonel Watter- 
son’s “dark horse,” who, he 
said, would make a good Democratic 
candidate for the Presidency. He is 
Governor John Johnson, of Minnesota, 
the first Democrat to be elected Governor 


Governor 
Johnson 


of that strongly Republican State. In 
1904 Roosevelt carried Minnesota Re- 
publican by 161,000, and at the same 
election John Johnson carried it Demo- 
crat by 7,800. Two years later, when 
there was no Presidential election, he 
had a majority of 72,000. He is a vote- 


getter ; he pleases the people. His father 
and mother were Swedes, and from the 
age of fourteen he supported the family, 
his father having been sent to the poor- 
house as a drunkard and his mother 
compelled to be a washerwoman, until at 
that age John told his mother he was 
able to support her and the younger chil- 
dren, and she should not do that work 
any longer. Then an editor, finally a 
Governor—a_ fine speaker, a_ radical 
lover of the people from whom he 
sprung, and inclined to the public owner- 
ship of public utilities. If not Bryan, 
then Johnson would be a fitting choice. 


a 


A somewhat start- 
ling statement in 
Professor Jevons’s 
article, which we discuss elsewhere, is 
this: 

“Human nature only permits changes which 
at any one time are small, but it is not averse 


, 


Danger of a 
Written Constitution 


to a succession of such changes tending ever 
in one direction, and it is thus that gradually 
wholly new institutions may be built up. Here- 
in lies the danger of a written constitution, of 
a complete stereotyped scheme of government 
such as that of the United States, which can 
be altered only with great difficulty. It is an 
effective bar to the natural forces of progress. 
The expenditure of energy required to effect 
alterations in such a constitution is so great 
in comparison to the immediate advantage 
which is thereby gained that the task is very 
rarely attempted, and the tide of evolution, 
swirling as it were around a rocky barrier, 
makes troubled waters. Far better is it to 
welcome changes, if they come about grad- 
ually—not with haste, but with easy delibera- 
tion.” 

This is a matter we are beginning to 
think of. We published last week Presi- 
dent James’s call for a new Constitu- 
tional Convention, on the ground that 
our present one is already obsolete, and 
we print this week an article by the Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court of North 
Carolina, which severely criticises that 
Constitution which we have been taught 
almost to worship. 


we 


The call of a convention, 
to meet in Syracuse, to 
consider the depressed 
condition of the farmer, has met with a 
vigorous protest all over the State. The 
call was based on three points: Aban- 
doned farms, which were said to number 
12,000 in New York State, a continued 
flow of country population into city life, 
and a low valuation of farm lands. The 
facts seem to be that farm prosperity ‘is 
so pronounced as to satisfy the farmers 
themselves, and that is saying a good 
deal for the crops. As for abandoned 
farms it is found to be very difficult real- 
ly to locate these. There are some empty 
houses, but the land is worked as usual. 
Governor Hughes at Syracuse said that, 
notwithstanding what he had _ heard 
about abandoned farms, if they existed 
at all, the farmer would not admit it, at 
least not to him. “I was up in Lewis 
County the other day, and I asked how 
many abandoned farms there were up 
there. They would not admit that there 
was a single one.” He considered that 
if he could not find them in that section 
of the State he could not find them any- 
where. As to the congesting of popu- 
lation in the cities, it is well known by 
statisticians that the tide turned country- 


Mollycoddling 
the Farmers 
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ward at least ten years.ago. As to the 
low valuation of farm lands, it is true 
that New York State farm lands have 
not risen as fast as those of Wisconsin, 
Iowa, Missouri and some other parts of 
the country, but there is and has been a 
steady rise thruout a large part of the 
State. There are sections, remote from 
the trolley, and where the farmers have 
not had push enough to establish tele- 
phone service, and here the price of land 
remains depressed. The present year 
has been in some ways an off year. It 
started ‘in unusually cold, and every 
month has shown a temperature below 
normal until September. In spite of this 
farmers are coming out with a thoroly 
good crop in nearly all directions. No 
report of potato rot has appeared, and 
the price of dairy products has been 
very high. The apple crop is below the 
average, but the price of apples, as well 
as all other fruits, is astoundingly above 
previous records. We are glad that the 


farmers thruout the State are in a spirit 
to utter a vigorous protest against any 
attempt to mollycoddle them, especially 
from a political standpoint. 

as 


We are glad to pub- 
lish the following 
note from Pref. 
Henry T. Fowler, of Brown University: 


In your issue of September 12, under the 
caption “Brown University’s Charter,” you say 
“Brown University wishes to rid itself of its 
Baptist charter of 1764.” It is not easy to see 
on what facts you base this statement. The 
corporation of the university, whose action is 
necessary for any change of charter, has not 
declared itself in the matter; nor, indeed, has 
any other of the constituent bodies of the 
University, whether faculty, alumni or stu- 
dents. 

At the last annual meeting of the Associated 
Alumni the subject was brought up by a reso- 
lution which contemplated an ultimate re- 
quest for the corporation to act. After an 
earnest discussion in which the opponents of 
the resolution appeared to outnumber its sup- 
porters, the resolution was tabled by a de- 
cisive vote. 

You further say: “Just why Brown Uni- 
versity wishes to get rid of its sectarian 
charter may be gathered from the fact 
that under the Carnegie Foundation Brown 
University can get no annuities for its profes- 
sors. In justice to the individual 
alumni who have recently favored the change 
it should be said that some of them are known 
to have desired it long before the Carnegie 
Foundation existed. On the other hand, 
among the individuals opposed, there are some 
who feel that such action would be desirable 


Brown University 
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in itself, but is impossible under present con- 
ditions, ‘because it would lead to the inference 
which you have already drawn from the uni- 
versity’s supposed wish. It may‘not he out 
of place to add that Brown University liad es- 
tablished its system of retiring salaries for 
rete before Mr. Carnegie made his no- 
e gift 

ill it seem captious criticism of your brief 
editorial to suggest, further, that it is hardly 
fair to the institution to quote the portions of 
the Brown charter which you have printed. 
with no allusion to the fact that the same an- 
cient document also reads: “And furthermore, 
It is hereby Enacted and Declared that into 
this liberal and Catholic Institution shall never 
be admitted any religious Tests: But on the 
contrary, all the Members hereof shall forever 
enjoy full, free, absolute, and uninterrupted Lib- 
erty of Conscience . . . and that the Sectari- 
an Differences of Opinions, shall not make 
any Part of the public and classical Instruc- 
tion.’ 


& 


One of our most valued religious con- 
temporaries does not like it that Gov- 
ernor-General James F. Smith signed a 
petition to the Pope that the Virgin of 
Antipolo be made the patron saint of the 
Philippine Islands. Her image, brought 
from Mexico more than two hundred 
years ago, is believed to possess miracu- 
lous powers. The image was shown to 
the Governor-General by the priest in 
charge, and they knelt before it. Well, 
what of it? They are Catholics, and we 
see no more reason why he should not 
sign the petition than why President 
Roosevelt should not speak at an inter- 
national missionary meeting. That is his 
private privilege and no one can com- 
plain, so long as he does not use his of- 
ficial position to discriminate in favor of 
the Catholics as against Archbishop 
Aglipay. 

5d 

We have received the program for a 
meeting of the friends of religious lib- 
eralism to be held this week in Boston. 
There are good and able men among the 
speakers, and yet we are not convinced 
that such a congress amounts to much. 
Those who meet have all the liberiy 
they want. They can speak and teach 
as freely as they choose, and they are 
only protesting that they may have what 
they already have. We know there are 
one or two notable exceptions, such as 
Pére Houtin, the French Catholic, 
whose books are put on the Index. It 
is enough to practise liberty without 
much talking abcut it. : 
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The Future of American Life 
Insurance 


In his address on “The Future of 
American Life Insurance,” before the 
National Convention of Insurance Com- 
missicners, held at Richmond, Va., on 
Sepiember 17, Darwin P. Kingsley, 
presilent of the New York Life Insur- 
ance Company, spoke from a national 
ratler than a local viewpoint. He set 
forth the fact that life insurance has be- 
come a great public question. He de- 
clared that, notwithstanding the Federal 
Supreme Court and its ruling, life insur- 
ance can be justly supervised only if 
treated as tho it were interstate com- 
merce. He pointed out that the future 
of life insurance was menaced by re- 
form. In the specific development of his 
theme he spoke in part as follows: 


“If, therefore, we are able to forecast in any 
degree the future of American life insurance, 
it must be by a consideration of its intrinsic 
rature and its relation to other great forces of 
the time, the results which have attended its 
operation hitherto and the influences which 
will probably shape its course hereafter. If 
we consider the intrinsic nature of life insur- 
ance, we must conclude that its future can no 
more be a matter of doubt than the future of 
civilization itself. Is there any doubt about 
the future of our civilization? Will the 
twentieth century distinctly lead the nine- 
teenth? 

“What is there in the nature of life insur- 
auce which makes it in some form necessary 
to an advanced and to an advancing civiliza- 
tion? What is the hight and depth, the length 
and breadth of the appeal which it makes to 
every properly-constituted man? Briefly, it 
covers two risks, risks as old as organized 
society, risks «s universal as life, risks which 
involye all that is best in human affection, 
risks which uncovered bear heavily on the 
State. It assumes that life has a money value 
—an assumpticn that no intelligent man any 
longer questions. Jt transmutes this value im- 
mediately into mswey in case of premature 
death, and in sce doing it accumulates a sum of 
money which terwmes available in old age. 
Uncovered, the !:3: ovcasioned by premature 
death is serious cid s smetimes sO grievous as 
to be appalling. Wie insurance protects the 
family of the man who has accumulated but 
little from a fate which he can not himself 
think of without a shudder. The other risk, 
the risk of poverty in old age, is just as real 
as the risk of premature death. The poverty 
of many elderly men who have worked hard 


and homes of the people. 


all their lives and perhaps have at some time 
been men of wealth is a matter of common 
knowledge. . . . Against both of these risks 
life insurance undertakes to provide. It ap- 
peals, therefore, directly to the conjugal and 
parental affections, and answers the question 
of that almost divine spirit which leads men 
to make any sacrifice and undergo any hard- 
ship in order to provide for the present and 
the future of their families, and for their own 
old age. 

“The future of life insurance is further 
menaced by reform thru destruction. The 
present peculiar conditions in the business 
world had their beginning in life insurance. 
Other lines of business are now involved. 
How much farther will the movement 
of ne 

“The future of American life insurance is 
as certain as the future of American civiliza- 
tion. If it fails, civilization will fail. But it 
will not fail. It lies too close to the hearts 
It is too firmly and 
too scientifically established. It must go on be- 
cause conjugal and parental affection will go 
on. It is as truly a part of this age as 
cathedral building was of an earlier age. It 
fits into the plans of a busy world, and this 
is a very busy world. Life is more product- 
ive, more generous, more effective, sweeter, 
happier; values are more certain; securities 
more abundant and better than ever before. 
All of these things make life insurance as 
inevitable as organic life under the conditions 
which exist on this planet. American life in- 
surance, with all its faults, has seen the op- 
portunity and the need and has splendidly an- 
swered both. Therefore, it must go on; busi- 
ness demands it; good morality demands it; 
the individual demands it; the State demands 
it; civilization demands it.” 

& 

ANNOUNCEMENT is made by the di- 
rectors of the Philadelphia Casualty 
Compariy of the election of Robert B. 
Armstrong as president of their com- 
pany. Mr. Armstrong is well known in 
financial and insurance circles. He was 
for some time assistant secretary of the 
United States Treasury and prior to his 
election to his present office he had been 
president of the Casualty Company of 
America, with headquarters in New 


York, since 1905. 


RECENT statistics show that each per- 


son in the United States uses ten 
matches per day on the average. With 
a population of 84,233,069 this means a 
daily consumption of 842,330,690 and 
307,450,701,850 per year. 
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THE NEW BANKING ROOMS OF THE TRUST COMPANY OF AMERICA LOOKING TOWARD WALL 
STREET. 


The Trust Company of America 


On Monday, September 16th, the Trust Company of America, formerly at 135 Broadway, opened its doors 
for business at its new banking house, Nos. 37-43 Wall street. Customers, dealers and others who visited the 
Company’s new banking office found themselves in one of the most artistic banking rooms in this country. 
The books, securities and other paper of the Company, including over $100,000,000 of securities had previ- 
ously been successfully transferred, and the officers of this financial giant have been kept busy receiving 
congratulations on the handsome appearance of the company’s new banking offices. 

Te building proper is of white marble, with the u»per stories of red brick, executed in the colonial style 
under the inspiration’of Architect Francis H. Kimble. The structure fronts 60 feet on Wall street. The main 
banking office has-a mean width of some 45 feet. The com:any occupies the main floor and basement and 
mezzanine gallery. Their equipment includes every modern appliance for protection against burglary and firé. 
The decorations are in white Alabama marble with mahogany trim. The banking counters are in bronze and 
marble. The decorations thruout are executed in the highest taste, being at once quiet, simple and dignified, 
The ceiling is in ivory white. The lighting is obtained from 700 studded ceiling lights. A feature of the bal- 
cony is the marble rail with supporting pillars of the same material. All department furniture is of metal and 
absolutely fireproof. The offices, desks, furniture and Directors’ room fittings are by Davenport. The Direc- 
tors’ room deserves particular notice regarding its scheme of decoration which includes handsomely carved 
mahogany wainscoting which rises. from the floor and meets in an elaborate coved ceiling. The supporting 
columns are of carved mahogany, making an exceedingly pleasing, unusual and especially artistic effect. The 
ceiling of the Board Room is 33% feet above the floor. Mosaic flooring in elaborate design is a feature of the 
banking room. Handsome bronze tables for customers, together with attractive waiting and private rooms 
- for women are other noteworthy features of the new home of the Trust Company of America. The equip- 
ment thruout is strictly modern in every particular and has called forth most favorable comment from _ ll 
sides. The company constantly employs rs0 or more men. It has a colonial branch at 222 Broadway and a 
London office. 

Its resources are over $80,000,000. According to the company’s last statement its capital was $2,000,000 
and it has a surplus and undivided profits of $10,300,740.62. Oakleigh ‘Thorne is President; John E. Borne, 
Chairman of the Executive Committee; William ii. Yeuee, James W. Tappin, Herman Dowd and Philip 5S. 
Babcock are Vice-Presidents; H. B. Fonda is Treasurer; Frank L. Hilton is Secretary; John N. Babcock is 
Trust Officer; Frank W. Black is Auditor and John G, Boston is Solicitor. 
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“Soap is Soap”—Is It? 
“Watch the Results.” 


There are a thousand toilet Soaps. 
Some are better than others—more care- 
fully made, made from better ingredients 
—do less harm to the skin ; their chief vir- 
tue is that they do no harm. 


RESINOL SOAP is different. It isn’t 
mere Soap. It is Soap and skin treatment 
’ scientifically combined. 


RESINOL SOAP not only does no 
harm; it does positive good. Itis the only 
toilet Soap that is an active positive factor 
for skin beauty and skin health. Where 


ordinary Soap merely cleanses, RESINOL 
SOAP cleanses, feeds, heals—provides 
proper skin nourishment—builds beautiful 
skin. 


Thirty days faithful use of RESINOL 
SOAP works such a change for beautiful 
clear healthy skin that the result is aston- 
ishing. No amount of creams, pastes, 
lotions, or ‘‘ Preparations’’ will do the work 
that one or two cakes of RESINOL SOAP 
will do. RESINOL SOAP is more than 
Soap. It is skin salvation. A cake costs 
only 25 cents. 








Buy acake today. Try it. 


Watch the Results 
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WANAMAKER’S NEW YORK 


STORE COMPLETE 





PUBLIC INSPECTION 





Cortelyou Speaks at Banquet Following 


To celebrate the final completion of the two 
great buildings composing the Wanamaker 
Store in New York, a formal tour of Inspec- 
tion was l:eld on Tuesday afternoon, Septem- 
ber 24th, followed by a banquet in the spacious 
Wanamaker KRestaurant—both events being 
tendered to the Trade and the Press, to fa- 
miliarize them with the wonderful develop- 
ment attained bv the New York branch of the 
Wanamaker business. 

Several lumdred men prominent in public, 
mercantile and mewspaper affairs in New 
York, Philadelphia, Boston and Baltimore 
were present. The speaker of the evening was 
Hon, George B. Cortelyou, Secretary of the 
Treasury, aud other guests, a number of whom 
addressed the gathering, were Police Commis- 
sioner. Bingham, St, Clair McKelway, Chester 
S. Lord, Dr, Talott Williams, Herman Rid- 
der, Col. George Harvey, F. N. Doubleday, 
and others. 

Extraordivary preparations have been com- 
pleted, to make the ensuing celebration during 
the month of Ostober, the most remarkable 
and elaborate even! in the history of retailing. 
They include magnificent merchandise displays, 
interesting Fashion exhibitions, special decora- 
tive features, and magnificent Royal Concerts 
in the great Auditorium. There will also be 
numberless special merchandise offerings of 
more than usual interest. Personally con- 
ducted tours, through: the two buildings, in- 
stallation of machinery in motion, actually 
manufacturing goods, and lectures on timely 
topics, illustrated by moving pictures, are other 


features of the celebration. It is expected to 
run special excursions to New York over the 
various roads while the exhibition is in prog- 
ress, 

The Wanamaker buildings in New York are, 
and will be until the completion of the new 
Wanamaker Store in Philadelphia, the largest 
retail establishment in the world. The Stewart 
Building with six stories, and the Wanamakes 
Building, with sixteen, contain together 32 
acres of space. There are thirty-four pas- 
senger elevators, operated on the safe plunger 
system, and thirty-two for freight, including 
several which can transport a-loaded furniture 
van to the top of the building. Other notable 
features are the fur-storage plant, which is 
maintained at a temperature of about 20 de- 
grees, by means of an ice manufacturing plant 
which can produce the equivalent in cold of a 
hundred tons of ice daily, the splendid res- 
taurant, seating 850 people at one time, the 
Auditorium, with seats for 1,500 people, and 
its magnificent self-playing organ, and the 
great power plant in the sub-basement, which 
lights and heats the two buildings, runs the 
elevators, pumps the thousands of gallons of 
water used daily, supplies the cold air for the 
fur storage, and ice for the requirements of 
thé business. 

The Wanamaker Store gives employment 
to an army of 5,500 men and women, a num- 
ber that grows to over 6,000 during the holi- 
day season. This is equivalent to the wage- 
earning population in a city of 25,000 people. 
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READING NOTICES 


PAUL, MINNEAPOLIS AND 
RETURN 
Via ‘the North Western Line, is the direct double track, 
block-signal route of the electric-lighted North Western 
Limited and the electric-lighted Duluth-Superior Limited. 
Direct connection in Union Stations at St. Paul and Min- 
neapolis with all lines to points north and northwest. Ask 
ticket agents for particulars. W...B. Kniskern, Passr. 
Traffic Manager, Chicago, I1l.—Adv. 
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THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR COMPANY 


The enterprises of the De Laval Separator Compone 
have expanded to such an extent that they now have 
offices not only in the larger cities of this ga 2 but 
also in Canada, South America, Europe, Asia, Africa, 
Australasia and in the Pacific Ocean islands. The concern 
now publishes a jour own as The De Laval Monthly 
to spread information regarding its machines. In_ the 
current issue of the monthly appears the following item 
indicating enterprise, regarding a gold watch in a cow's 
lung: 

Lexington, Ky.—Dr. D. B. Bell, one of the best 
known veterinarians in this city, has been called in to 
vouch for the finding of a gold watch in the lung of a 
cow by F. Dryden, a butcher, and also appointed referee 
in a controversy over the claim to the watch made by 
the original owner, Israel Rudge. 

Dr. Bell eS that in the spring of 1901 Mr. Rudge was 
at work in his barnyard when a calf got hold of his 
waistcoat and chewed it up. He could not find his gold 
watch, but when he sold the cow a few munths ago to 
Mr. Dryden he said he believed the animal had swal- 
lowed his gold watch six years before and jokingly told 
the butcher to look out for it. 

Mr. Dryden found the watch in the left lung of the 
cow. He says the watch was running and recorded the 
correct time within ten minutes. 

Dr. Bell says the only way he can account for the 
watch running is that the breathing of the animal kept 
it wound up, owing to the position it occupied in the 
lung. He holds that the watch belongs to the butcher. 
The farmer is not satisfied and may go to court.—N. Y. 
Herald, August 9, 1907. 


MECHANICAL INTERPRETATION OF 
MUSIC. WHAT THE ANGELUS CAN DO. 
Time was when, in order to play the piano, a long 

course of study under a music master or at a conserv- 
atory was required. Even then constant and very weary- 
ing practice was also required in order to “keep up” 
the piane player’s music. Such a thing as the interpre- 
tation of classical music by mechanical means savored 
only of the hand organ, and at least one competent musi- 
cal critic very recently exoressed himself to the effect 
that no so-called mechanical piano player possessed any 
~true artistic pvussibilities. his man reckoned without 
taking into account the recent achievements of the An- 
gelus, for in a test arranged to overcome his skepticism 
two grand pianos of exactly the same pitch and tone 
were placed side by side in a room adjoining that ir. 
which were peed AF a committee of musical experts. 
The Angelus was played first and stopped at a certain 
point in the composition. A skillful pianist took up the 
playing at the interrupted point and played to the finish. 
With all of their skill and highly cultivated ears it was 
impossible for these critics to differentiate between the 
hand and mechanical playing. The world has moved in 
the matter of mechanical devices for playing the piano 
and the Angelus, by means of its phrasing lever and em- 
phasis devices, has become a musical art adjunct that de- 
serves a place in every music lover’s home. 


GREENHUT @ CO.’S NEW STORE. 

_.A new “women’s paradise” was formally opened cn 
Sixth Avenue on Tuesday, September 17th. Greenhut & 
Co., who have obtained the old-time Altman store, had 
been in preparation for last week’s event for months. 
The opening justified the time and means employed. 
From early morning until the close of business patrons 
of the new establishment crowded the shop, and it now 
take a place in the shopping district that bids fair to 
be a commanding one. 

The well-selected stock is attractively displayed. Green 
carpets and draperies give the Greenhut establishment a 
distinctive and personal atmosphere. e place will 
under the immediate control of Benedict J. Greenhut, 
who is one of the best known merchandizers in this coun- 
try. The clerical force will consist of some 1,200 em- 
ployees. The delivery service will utilize 65 wagons and 


18 motor cars. 








Grape-Nuts 


For 
Breakfast | 

or Lunch. 
Energy 

for all day. 


“‘There’s a Reason” 


Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., Battle Creek, Mich., U.S. A. 




















Special attention is directed to the quarter e ad- 
vertisement of thc Consumers Importing Tea Company 
of 66 Church Street, this city. This Company, with 
whom we have had dealings for many years, send their 
well-known teas and coffees to all parts of the United 
States and guarantee them to be exactly as represented. 


Dr SAACTHoMPSONS EYE WATER 
BINDERS to hold thirteen copies ‘of Tuz 


InperenDent will be furnished 
by us at the rate of 35 cents each, postage included. 











The Independent 
tg0 Fulton Street, New York. 


YOU CAN GET 


THE INDEPENDENT FREE 
THIS YEAR 


by sending us the names of four new sub- 
scribers, with $800 With a little effort 
you can easily induce four of your friends 
to subscribe. If they are not familiar 
with Tue INpEPENDENT send us their 





names and we will mail them sample 
copies. 





THE INDEPENDENT 


——— 





Fifty Years Ago. 
From @he Independent, Sept, 24, 1857. 
SEwING MACHINES. 4 

Dear INDEPENDENT—I was highly gratified that 
the subject of sewing machines attracted your at- 
tention. The emancipation of woman is a noble 
enterprise. I have found attention to the ward- 
robe. is the most burdensome of household duties. 
I had too much sewing of my own to attend 
“Dorcas Societies”; and then the ignoble toil to 
which I felt myself degraded, “stitch, stitch, 
stitch,” in one dull, unvarying round. It requires 
no mental exercise, furnishes no food for 
thought.. It is merely mechanical and belittling, 
impoverishing the soul as much as it exhausts the 
body. And what a wreck of health it makes: 
confining the attitude, straining the eyes, and 
weakening the nerves. 

On the first advent of sewing machines, I felt 
incredulous that mechanism could be fashioned 
to perform such tasks as I had been bound to. 
But watching the movement for some time, I at 
length believed sewing machines practicable, and 
undertook an examination of them for myself. 
I soon found that but two kinds would answer 
my purpose for family sewing—“Wheeler & Wil- 
son’s” and “Grover & Baker’s.” 





Yonxers, N. Y., August 22, 1907. 


I like the way you folks conduct your magazine, 
for my study of it helps to keep’ me in touch 
with the world; all the while enjoying the lessors 
you make so interesting. 

I cannot say that all you print is “Gospel 
Truth” to me, still I admire your fearlessness 
and trust that nothing may deflect your course, 
especially as relates to religious questions, because 
it is difficult for a busy merchant to get at the 
truth from sources professing to teach it. 

Therefore I hope to see further articles of the 
nature of “Leviticus-Numbers.” Others con- 
cerning the inspiration of the Bible, its nature 
and in what respect and how were the writers 
inspired. 

Would like a review on the new book, “Origins 
of Christianity.” I am not anti-religious; on the 
contrary, am active in church work. 


ARUNDEL-ON-THE-Bay, Md., August 15, 1907. 

I feel that I would be a derelict in duty if I 
failed to express to you my appreciation of the 
able editorial in Tue INDEPENDENT of July 18th 
in reference to Bishop Satterlee’s Convention Ad- 
dress, and also for your direct answers to the 
yeriee of Mr. John R. Eoff of Christianburg, 

a., in THe INDEPENDENT of August 8th. 

I have been a regular subscriber of Tue INpE- 
PENDENT for several years. Should it cease to 
come into my home I am sure a personal loss 
would be felt by ope member of the household. 

Your convictions of fair play, which you do not 


hesitate to express at the right time, give us a 
new lease on life. They are a ray of light in the 


gloom. We become hopeful. We renew our 
covenant of faith with God and man and try to 
feel that “God is in his heaven, all is right with 
the world.” 





The Independent Abroad. 

The foreign subscription list of THE In- 
DEPENDENT is unusually large. Americans 
who are living in far-off countries find a 
weekly magazine like THE. INDEPENDENT 
of the greatest value. _ The daily newspa- 
pers, when they arrive, ten or a dozen at 
once, make uninteresting reading, and the 
long waits between the issues of a monthly 
magazine are undesirable. THe _ INnbz- 
PENDENT, with its concise summary of the 
world’s events, keeps the American, who 
is distant from his home, accurately in- 
formed of all the important events and 
movements, and the editorials tell him of 
their significance. “Mail from home” are 
words of music in foreign lands. Many of 
our readers, who are engaged in missionary 
work in China and India, have THE In- 
DEPENDENT sent them as a gift from 
friends at home. One missionary in Cey- 
lon, to whom THE INDEPENDENT was sent 
from an anonymous donor, wrote us that 
of all the minor gifts he had received, 
our weekly magazine was the most accepta- 
ble. Each issue was welcomed and read 
thru, from cover to cover, and past to 
many hands before it was finally given to 
the children to cut up. An old friend of 
THE INDEPENDENT’S in Pennsylvania an- 
nually subscribes for ten missionaries in 
the foreign field. Thruout the Philippines, 
Cuba, Hawaii and Panama Tue INpbE- 
PENDENT is also widely received. If you 
have a friend living in some distant coun- 
try to whom you wish to send a gift that 
you are sure will be welcomed, order THE 
INDEPENDENT sent to their address for a 
year. They will not only remember you 
fifty-two times, or perhaps fifty-three, for 
there are that many Thursdays in 1908, but 
they will also have a continuous supply of 
the best literature obtainable. If you have 
no friend, select the name of some school 
or mission in some distant country, and 
write that you have ordered THe INbE- 
PENDENT sent to them for a year. We are 
sure you will receive a very appreciative 
letter in the course of several months to 
put in your scrap book. A Sunday- 
school class last winter raised enough 
méney to send THE INDEPENDENT to a hos- 
pital in the Philippines, where it was read 
by the sick and wounded soldiers. The 
price for foreign postage is $1.75 addi- 
tional or $3.75 a vear in all. 

THE INDEPENDENT, 
130 Fulton street, New York. 
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fEWIs® @oncER 


The Largest and 
Best Equipped 


HOUSEFURNISHING WAREROOMS 


BEST QUALITY ONLY 


Coss ns Utensils, Crockery, China and Glass, 
Sets, Andirons and aera House-cleaning 


EDDY REFRIGERATORS 
Our Standard for a Quarter of a Century. 
THE ‘‘PREMIER’’ 


Glass-Lined Refrigerator, perfection of cleanliness 
and economy. 


Orders by mail receive prompt and careful attention, 
130 and 132 WEST FORTY-SECOND STREET and 
135 WEST FORTY-FIRST STREET. NEW YORK 


HOTELS 





Select class of nervous and mental patients received. 
i experience; late first Assistant Physician in 
letown, N. Y., State Hospital; visit before de- 
ciding. SPENCER KINNEY, M. D., Easton, Pa. 


Fie SANITARIUM 











BRIARCLIFF MANOR, N. Y. 


riarcliff Lodge 


Open for the fall season with Elegant New Ad- 
dition, and presenting many unique and attractive 
features. 

Miles from New York. 
D. B. PLUMER, Manager. 

















The name that stands for honesty in a 
struction and satisfaction in results is 


Bay State 


For peaety 70 years a 
continual succession of 
improvements in our 


RANGES & 
FURNACES 


has brought them to 
their present high state 
of perfection. 


BARSTOW STOVE Co. 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
55 Portland Street - - - - BOSTON 





DIVIDENDS ANNOUNCED  _— 


HOTEL MARTINIQUE 


Broadway and 33d Street 
New York City 


HOTEL ST. DENIS 


Broadway and lith Street 
New York City 


WM. TAYLOR @ SON, Props. 


<> Dr SAACTaOMPSONS EYE WATER 











Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fé Ry. Co., cou- 
pons No. 24, from general mortgage 4 per 
cent. bonds, will be paid on and after October 
Ist, 1907. 

San Francisco & San Joaquin Valley Ry, Co. 
coupons, No. 22, of first mortgage 5 per cent. 
bonds, will be paid on and after October Ist, 
1907. 

American Telephone & Telegraph Co., $2 
per share, payable October 15th, 1907. 

American Locomotive Co., quarterly, pre- 
ferred, 134 per cent., payable October ist, 
1907 


N. Y. C. & H. R. R. Co. (Utica & Black 
River R. R. Co.), semi-annual, 3% per cent., 
payable September 30th, 1907. 

N. Y. C. & H. R. R. Co., 1% per cent., pay- 
able October 15th, 1907. 

Bowling Green Trust Co., quarterly, 5 per 
cent., payable October Ist, 1907. 

National Park Bank, quarterly, 4 per cent., 
payable October rst, 1907. 





lp 
Pasig 
Mutual Life 
Insurance Co. 
OF BOSTON 


Assets Dec. 31, 1906 . $42,732,849.12 
Liabilities . e - 38,365.243.17 
Surplus $ 


STEPHEN H. RHODES — 
President 
ROLAND 0. LAMB 


Vice-President 


New York Office, St. Paul Building 
GEORGE L. STIMMEL, General Agent 
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“he Middlesex Banking Company 


or mamas toh + peeeetinine cae 


‘ EXAMINED oY s1 STATE ATE COMMISSIONER rar e + $236,500 
990 SS SS a flees or dalaw te investece. Send te tetecation, 








THE WISCONSIN ASSOCIATION (lnonportei) 


Manes 


12 cent, 3 
Preferred shares $10 cach aoe ag 
person in one year. Send for information. 


WISCONSIN. 
ober, January, April and July. 
‘Subscriptions limited to 50 shores “ : 


CAPITAL STOCK, $60,000 
$20,000 PREFERRED 
$40,000 COMMON 


shares by any one 








AMERICAN LOCOMOTIVE COMPANY 
111 Broadway, New York, September i7th, 1907. 
The Board of Directors this day declared a quarterly 
dividend of one and three-quarters per cent. on the pre- 
ferred capital stock, payable Qctober 2ist, 1907, to the 
preferred stockholders of record at the oo - of business 





purpose of this dividend, and of the annual 
election to be held on October 15th, 1907, the . transfer 
books of the company will close at 3 P. M. on September 
27th, 1907, and reopen October ™ 1907. 
EIGH BEST, Secretary. 


OTIS ELEVATOR COM seach 


17 Battery Place, New ng City, Se; 
THE BOARD OF DIRBOTORS the Otis 


office on October 15, 
Stockholders of record at the close of 


ber 30. 
Eee OG) be. pupae on Setehee ue, ee. to common 
stockholders of record “oe ee 2 of the Tiviend 
rot 134% 00 the 


80th, 1907, the second instalment 
LYNDE BELKNAP, Treasurer. 





American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company. 


A Dividend of Two Dollars per share will be 
Tuesday, October 15, 1907, to stockholders of reco 
close of business on Monday, September 30, 1907. The 
transfer books will be closed from October 1 to October 14, 


1907, both days included. 
WM. R. DRIVER, Treasurer. 


THE ATCHISON, TOPEKA AND SANTA FE 
RAILWAY COMPARY. 

a gre No. 24, Oue October 1, 1907, from The Atchison, 
Topeka and Santa Fe Railway Company GENERAL MORT- 
GAGE FOUR PER CENT. BONDS will be paid. on 
after that date, upon presentation at the office of the 
Company, No. 5 Nassau Street, New York City. 

H. W. GAR DINER, Assistant Gecccuree. 

New York, September 17, 1907. 


BOWLING GREEN TRUST COMPANY. 
26 Broadway, New York, September 18th, 1907. 
pa grt nad dividend of Five (5) Per Cent. upon the 
capital stock of this company has this day been declared, 
payable October ist, 1907, to stockholders of record on the 
closing of the transfer books at 12 o'clock noon on Sep- 
tember 2ist, 1907. Books will reopen October 2d, 1907, at 


10 o'clock A. M 
WILLIAM M. LAWS, Secretary. 


THE NATIONAL PARK BANK OF 
NEW YORK 
September 20th, 1907. 
THF BOARD OF DIRECTORS HAVE TODAY LE- 
CLARED a quarterly dividend of FOUR PER CENT. on the 
i ae of this Bark, payable on and after October 
8 
The transfer books will be closed from September 2ist 
to September 30th, inclusive. 
MAURICE H. EWER, Cashier. 


NEW YORK CENTRAL m, SN RIVER RAILROAD 
Office of the Treasurer, New aero, * September 18th, eo 


THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS of this Compan 
meeting held +. day, ——— a dividend of at) 


aid on 
at the 














f business on Monday, the 30th inst. 
EDWARD L. ROSSITER, Treasurer. 


NEW YORK er 5 é _— RIVER 
AILROAD C 
etee at te tome, N. se Sept. 23, 1907. 
Pursuant to the provisions of a ouuteast’ between the 
Rome, Watertown & Ogdensburg Railroad Company and _ 
New York Central & Hudson River Railroa 
REE 





d Com 
dated March 14, 1891, the semi-annual dividend of T 
AND ONE-HALF PER CENT. on the stock of the UTICA 
AND BLAOK RIVER RAILROAD COMPANY, due Sep- 
tember 30, 1907, will he paid at this office on and after 
that date. EDWARD L. ROSSITER, Treasurer. 





on the common 
THE SAN FRANCISCO AND SAN _—- 
hg weg sagt wey +o hag | COMPANY. 

Coupons No. 22, due Octo 1907, ta THE SAN 
FRANCISCO “AND SAN’ JOAQUIN VALLEY. RAILWAY 
COMPANY First Mortgage Five Per Cent. Bonds will be 
paid on and after that date upon presentation at the office 
of its financial agency, The Atchison, Topeka and Santa 
Fe Railway Company, No. 5 Nassau’ Street, New York 
City, or at the office of its financial agency, the Union 
Trust Company, San Francisco, California. 

H. ARDINER, Assistant Treasurer. 
New York, September 17, 1907. 


UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 
DIVIDEND NO. 33. 





to stoc 
business Gepeueaber 26, 1907. 
OHARLES A. HUBBARD, Treasrer. 
THE WESTERN: UNION TELEGRAPH 
COMPANY 
NEW YORK, Sept. 11th, 1907. 


DIVIDEND NO. 156. 
4 pees have declared a 





The Board o: 


of 
nesday, the 9th day of October nex 
of the dividend above referred to the transfer books 
closed at, three o’clock on the afternoon of 
inst. and be reopened the 





THE INDEPENDENT 


130 FULTON STREET. NEW YORK. 
CLARENCE W. BOWEN, - - - - Publisher. 


A Weekly Magazine. Entered at the New York Post Office 
as Second-Class Mail Matter. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 
One Year, $2.00. Single Copies, 10 Cents. 

Single Copies over six months old twenty-five cents. 
Postage to any Foreign Country in the Postal Union, $1.75 
a year extra. To Canada $1.00 extra. 

Order for the change of an address should be received 
one week before change is to take effect; the old as well 
as the new address should be given. 

Persons desiring the return of their manuscripts, if not 
accepted. should send a stamped and add envelope. 
We cannot, however, in that case, hold ourselves ble 
for their return. Authors should preserve a copy. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 


Che Trust Company of America 


announces its removal on September 16th, 1907, 
to its new offices at 


Nos. 37-43 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 


discontinuing its present offices. at No. 135 Broadway, 
and at No. 36 Wall Street, but continuing 
as heretofore its 


Colonial Branch at 222 Broadway, New York 


and its London office at 
No. 95 Gresham Street, London, E. C., England. 








SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 
at the Main Offices and at the Colonial Branch 




















Insurance Company pays 

more than three hundred and sixty- INSURANCE CO. 

five claims every day thruout IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK 

year. The magnitude of the Cline ee a ee aes, 

pany’s business is thus strikingly | 2446.8, (eOMovsiy-:7:-icail tiiis “Gaacastee ted 

suggested. During 1906 the | ww. a. rontse .............. Prest. Chem. Nat. Bank 

Metropolitan wrote more insur- 

ance than any other company in the | 2 wt, "may "make direct contracts, with this Com- 
pany for a limited territory if desired, and secure 


world, and it has yt * am for 13 lato a ete cy “ice ‘ beste "ost com: 
or e Tutuore ress e Company a 
consecutive eee ubuc patronage Home Office 277 Broadway, New York City 


implies public confidence. 
1907 FIRE INSURANCE 1907 


STATE MUTUAL | y, tional tHartford 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 











OF WORCESTER, MASS CONNECTICUT 
A. G. BULLOCK, - President Statement January 1, 1907 
Capital Stock all Cash..........scssessecees 
‘ January 1, 1907 $ jut Re- Insurance Reserve gies *sencededaveveses Tiger fos % 
eee eee ese eeeesseseesssessese i 2 nse Losse eeccsecece 
LIABI DE: w060te46unkbend Sbebeteese 28. ape = Net Surplus . * Hee ° P- ° se — seeveeceee 1,208,441 4 
SURPLUS (Massachusetts Standard).. $2, VBi9715 18 5 19 Total Assets, Janvary 1, 1907............ $7,076,852 54 
antul velune stated in every pol JAMES NICHOLS, President. 
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Cc. W. ANDERSON & SON, Gen. Agents. @. H. TRYON, Asst. Secretary. 




















THE INDEPENDENT ~ 





a a HOME 


ReURANCE COMPANY 


OFFICE: No. 56 Cedar Street 
NEW YORK 





ONE HUNDRED-AND-SEVENTH SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT 
JANUARY, 1907 





SUMMARY OF ASSETS: 
PAR VALUE MARKET VALUE 


Cash in banks and Trust Companies................. $1,074,430 70° 
Real Estate 1,543,892 


State and City Bonds 

Railroad Bonds 

Miscellaneous Bonds 

Railroad Stocks 

Miscellaneous Stocks 

Bank and Trust Company Stocks 

Bonds and Mortgages, being First Lien on Real Estate 

Premiums Uncollected and in Hands of Agents 1,150,431 57 





$20,839,174 33 





LIABILITIES: 
Cash Capital 
Reserve Premium Fund 8,497,951 00 
Reserve for Losses 1,035,375 81 
Reserve for Reinsurance and Other Claims 897,492 13 
Surplus Over Contingencies and All Liabilities, Including Capital 7,408,355 39 





$20,839,174 33 





SURPLUS AS REGARDS POLICY-HOLDERS - - « - $10,408,855 39 





DIRECTORS: 
LEVI P. MORTON, HENRY F. NOYES, CORD MEYER, 
LEVI C. WEIR, 
OHN H. FLAGLER, 
E MANUEL H. A. oS aman 
GEORGE H. HARTFORD, SAMUEL D. ST¥LE 


ELBRIDGE G. SNOW. President 
EMANUEL H. A. CORREA, Vice-President. AREUNAH M. BURTIS, Secretary. 
FREDERIC C. BUSWELL, Vice-President. CHARLES L. TYNER, Secretary. 
CLARENCE A. LUDLUM, Ass’t Secretary. HENRY J. FERRIS, Ass’t Secretary. 
New York, January 8, 1907 
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